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Walter D. Kline 


This vear, the seniors chose as one 
of their class day speakers, the young 
man who had served during the pas! 
year as their class president. 
Kline. in the following article lists 
three questions which. he believes. 
must be used as a true lest lor success. 

Mr. Kline majored in French and 
Spanish and received his Bachelor of 
Arts degree in June. This address was 
delivered at the Senior Alumni Con 
vocation, June 17, 1944. 


It is no small task to discuss a topic 
as illusive as success and its criteria, 
especially when it is to be done in 
terms olf the opportunities of a chaot- 
ic world such as 
the one in which 
we live today. The 
relativity and ab- 
stractness of the 
term success. 
make it somewhat 
of an intangible 
idea and to pre 
sent a clear, sim- 
ple picture ol il might be compared 
lo an attempt to translorm a contus 
ing painting by Salvador Dali, the 
surrealist, into a concept as simple as 
that expressed in the portrait ol 
Whistler's mother. 


But the thought of individual suc 
cess becomes more contusing, and it 
seems sellish. when one turns his 
mind lor even an instant to the battle 
areas of this war-torn world and sees 
the millions of young men and wom- 
en, our brothers, sisters. fathers, 
sweethearts, some ol them lormer 
members of this oraduating class who 
should be silting here now, but in 
stead are found scattered from the 
Aleutians to New Guinea, from Ice 
land to Sic ily. For them the thought 
ol personal gain and success is lar 
and remote, for their immediate fu 
lure is well outlined for them. At 
present they have sacriliced the privi- 


lege ol planning a worthy lifetime in 
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order that they may light, even unto 
death, to preserve the ideals and free- 
doms of a democrac y which we now 
enjoy and which make possible such 
an exercise as this very one today. 

But there are those of us more for- 
lunate, vet unfortunate. who are lelt 
behind still endowed with the oppor- 
tunity ol selecting for ourselves the 
paths we wish to follow, and certain 
ly we owe it to ourselves and to these 
lighting men and women to pick that 
road which leads to the heights ot 
success. \We are especially obligated 
to these daring vouths of battle to 
choose thal way to success through 
high ideals. ambition. and persever 
ance, in order that through each of us. 
as integral parts of every community, 
we might establish a high standard 
to which these courageous men and 
women might return when the days 
ol strife are tinished. We should 
build a society to which our returning 
heroes can come and find happiness 
and inspiration to pick up the strings 
ol home life as they left them, or be- 
anew. as the case may he. 

That is all well and good, and it is 
a noble thought: and there is little 
doubt that the American youth of to- 
day are willing to dedicate themselves 
to the fullillment of such a purpose, 
but there are questions which inevita- 
bly arise in their minds concerning it. 
And perhaps the most perplexing of 
these questions is: How will | know 
when | have attained success? What 
will | use as a standard for judgment / 
What will be the test? What are the 
criteria of success / 

The answers to this question are 
many and varied, depending ol course 
upon a person s concept of success. lt 
is strictly an individual matter, and, 
owing to its relativity, views and in- 
lerpretations ol it diller. There are 
three social levels, or shall we Say in- 


tellectual levels. which have ditterent 


standards for success. Let us look at 
these lor a moment. 

Primarily, success can not be di- 
vorced from the needs and wants 
which are inherent to the human or- 
ganism. And these needs and wants 
lay a kind of Hoor upon which success 
may be built. There is a certain social 
sroup the members of which believe 
that the mere satislying ol these basic 
wants, bodily needs, animal tastes, is 
success. That is our lirst group. But 
that is not for us, the ambitious youth 
ol today. We acknowledge that ful- 
lilling these needs and wants is es- 
sential to success, but we must build 
something worth-while on this floor 
of wants and needs: we must go far- 


ther towards SUCCESS. 


Now to turn our minds to the sec- 
ond group — that is, sociely in gener- 
al. the common masses. Their stand- 
ards of success include, vet extend 
beyond, the mere attainment of these 
basic needs and satislying of basic 
tastes. Social approval seems to be 
the main objective of this group — a 
sort of moditication of the old idea of 
“keeping up with the Joneses.” And 
along with the social-approval idea 
comes the concept of wealth as an im- 
portant factor in determining SUCCESS. 
An accumulation of fortunes, the pos- 
session of securities, a large house, 
four autos, an array of maids, butlers, 
gardeners, is a sure sign of complete 
success to the common culture. Per- 
haps it is trite to say that this is not 
true success; for a high-standard so- 


ciety, we must go farther than that. 


And with that we come to the ap- 
proach of the thinking man towards 
the judging of success — the man who 
will accept these basic needs and 
wants as essentials, but who will 
build upon this Hoor laid by them a 
structure which is solid. This is our 


third level or group. 


The man of this category will have 
surveyed his possibilities, will have 
recognized his capacities, and will 
have turned all his efforts toward the 
development of them; and hardly will 
he be satistied until he has progressed 
toward the maximum. Benjamin 


(Continued on page 138) 
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Course 


Drawing 
Charles Wendholt 


Mr. Wendholt received his Bache 


lor of Science degree in 1937 and his 
Master of Science degree in 1940. 
both from Indiana State Teachers 
College. He taught industrial arts in 
Paris, Illinois, until 1942 when he left 
the teaching profession temporarily lo 
work in a defense plant. However, he 
returned to teaching and during the 
past winter was al the Rankin School 
in Terre Haute. The suqgestions made 
in this paper grow oul of his teaching 


experience plus his experience in in 


dust ry. 


Phe present war and its attendant 


industrial-production emergency has 


disclosed many needs lor change and 


improvement in the industrial struc- 


ture of this nation. The crying need 


for non-existant skilled workmen is 


one example. We have failed to pro- 


vide students as potential workmen 


with the necessary opportunities to 


obtain the essential skills industry 
now demands. While it is true this 


is an emergency and the picture is 


partially out of focus, nevertheless, the 


same situation would obtain during 
a normal period but to a less acute 
degree. 

After sraduating from college and 
teaching industrial arts for several 
vears, it was my experience to work 
for a major industrial corporation in 
several drafting positions. The ques. 
tion that is 
“What carry-over is there from class- 


brought to mind _ is, 
room and college to the job?” In one 
industrial field, drafting, on the sur- 
face there seemingly should be quite 
a bit of transter. 

We were teaching and were taught 
the general content and background 
of industrial arts —the fundamental 
processes of various shops, mechani- 


cal drawing, and theoretical studies. 
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Mechanical drawing has always been 
the language of industry — the meth- 
od by which the design data and con- 
struction detail are conveyed in indus- 


try. Each branch of industry devel- 


oped its own so-called alphabet of 


the graphic language. Naturally, in 
schools, it is impossible to cover all 
industrial areas. But broad compre- 
hensive courses containing funda 
mentals common to the most impor 
tant branches of industry should be 


provided. 


Cireatly expanded, war-boomed in- 
dustry drew workers from all crafts 
and prolessions. The demands of in- 
dustry proved in many people's cases 
that their education had either been 
incomplete or quite spotty. Supple 
mentary education had to be provid- 
ed. To 


courses and in-service training helped 


some extent, government 
to fill out the need for basically and 


comprehensively trained draftsmen. 


How can we provide the needed 
basic lraining in our s« hools? In the 
light of industrial demands. new 
courses in drawing are needed to pro 
this 


basic training. 


vide necessary comprehensive 

We have spent a great deal of time 
in the past on the presentation ol 
orthographic projection and the tech 
nique of drawing, with problem soly 
ing aS a minor emphasis. Industry de 
correct. solutions, then 


mands lirst. 


technique. shift) in emphasis in 


training is needed. 


To determine the necessities of in 
dustry. there should be a critical an 
alysis by men in industry to separate 
the fundamental concepts and skills 
necessary to the draltsmen their 


partic ular areas. Then there should 


he a grouping of similar and identi. 
cal skills and conc epts into a_ basic 
course which is comprehensive 
enough lo provide the fundamenta| 
skills needed by a draftsman starting 
in any of the representative branches 
ol industry. 

The content suggested tor a basic- 
comprehensive course could be skele 
lon-outlined as follows: 

This 


should consist of elementary princi. 


|. Elementary drawing. 
ples of projection, free-hand = sketch- 
ing, simple machine drawing, and 
simple architectural drawing. 

2. Fundamentals of related techni 
cal study. This would consist of (a) 
lundamental college mathematics ap 
plied to actual industrial problems, 
(b) applied mechanics and physics. 
(c) strength and properties of mater 
ials, (d) simple machine design. 

Development and intersection ol 
surfaces, with’ applied descriptive ge 
ometry. [This is probably the most 
important type ol drawing used in 
design work. It provides an altogether 
dillerent concept ol projection — one 
which is absolutely necessary in the 
solution of many construction design 
problems. 

Blueprint reading. work 
man must be able to read blueprints 
used in his work. Blueprint reading 
is an art in itsell, and the ability to 
draw well does not in itself Suarantee 
an aptitude or proliciency in reading. 

5. Machine design. The design and 
operation of simple mac hines must be 
thoroughly understood. 

6. Construction drawing. The em 
phasis here should be on problem 
solving in design data — not on tech 
nique. Several terms are needed to 
back- 


sround in design and graphic presen 


provide the experience and 
lation. 

7. lso-metric and perspective pro- 
jection. So many unskilled workmen 
were employed by industry that artists 
were engaged lo make perspective 
and iso- metric drawings lor assembly. 
lso-metric projection is coming to he 
the accepted general representative 
method in assembly types ol industry. 


(Continued on page 152) 
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Local History 


J. 8. Shannon and W. Rapp 


Probably no other town in Indiana 
has a more interesting history than 
New Flarmony. In order to discover 
jusl how much the local inhabitants 
had learned about the historical back 
ground of their town, Dr. J. R. Shan 
non, Professor of Education at Indi 
ana State Teachers College. and Nr. 
Earl W. Rapp. Superintendent of 
Schools at New Harmony. conducted 
the study which produced the follow 
ing article. 


One day about twenty-live vears 
ago the writer gol olf a train at Get 
tvsburg, Pennsylvania, and was as- 
sured hy a group ol high-school hovs 
who met him at the depot that the 
town's real claim to fame lay in its 
being the home town of Eddie Plank. 
Several years later he spent a summer 
in Boston and lived next door to a 
prosperous attorney who lived 
there lilty vears and had not vet been 
inside the Old State House or to 
Bunker Hill Nlonument. How general 
is the neglect of local historical lore ? 
An experiment to learn something 
about this was conducted with the 
pupils in the senior high school at 
New Harmony. Indiana, the town of 


Rappite and Owenite fame. 


A Preciminary Lest 

The first step in the experiment was 
the preparation ol a multiple choice 
lest of one hundred items covering the 
historical facts of the two socialistic 
communities at New Harmony. The 
lacts covered by the test were selected 
carefully while reading extensively 
about the New Harmony movements. 
All phases of life in the two com- 
munities, economic, political, reli- 
gious, domestic, cultural, and their in- 
uence on later sox iely, were covered 
by the test. Forty-nine olf the hundred 


items pertained to the Rappites, forty- 
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seven to the O\wenites. and four to 
both. 


The test was given to the pupils 
during school one day in October, 
1040, without their knowing in ad- 
vance that the test was to be given. 
Thereby. a measure was obtained of 
the pupils’ knowledge of the com- 
munal experiments in their town and 
their influence on later life there and 
elsewhere. No serious, formal atlempt 
had been made by the school at New 
llarmony to teach these elements of 
local history, so the test measured pu 
pils knowledge acquired through in- 
cidental or self-initiated or out-of- 


school learnings. 


An oil boom at New Harmony had 
brought several new families to the 
community within the past vear be 
lore the test was given. The test 
scores ol pupils who had only recent- 
ly come to New Harmony. and who 
perhaps should not have been expect- 
ed to know so much, therefore, were 
treated separately from the’ others. 
There were ten such pupils. 

The highest score made on the test 
was 72. but the highest by an oil 
boom pupil was only 43. The lowest 
score was 8. made by a new-comer, 
but one of the “home-town”™ pupils 
made only 21. The average score for 
all ninety-live pupils was 41.44, and 
the average for the ten new-comers 
was 30.40. 

Just how good or how poor were 
averages of 41.44 and 30.40? Since 
there were one hundred multiple 
choice test items with live alternatives 
each, the law of averages should have 
given a mean score of 20. Partly for 
the purpose of learning what a group 


ol wholly uninstructed pupils could 


do. the same test was given to one 
hundred nine senior-high-school pu- 
pils at West Terre Haute. Thirty-one 
of the West Terre Haute pupils, re- 
alizing that their answers were only 
GUESSES, skipped large numbers of 
test items, but the average score for 
the remaining seventy-eight guessers 
was 28.09, with the highest being 40 
and the lowest 15. In comparison 
with the West Terre Haute scores, 
the New Harmony pupils can not be 


said to have done well. 


Further comparison was had by eXx- 
perimenting with four smaller groups 
from the senior-high-school orades of 
the Indiana State | aboratory School 
of Verre Haute. Two of the groups 
were taken by bus to New Harmony 
where lectures were oiven and tours 
conducted, and two were instructed 
in the same subject matter by more 
conventional classroom procedures at 
home. With all four groups, the 
length of time of lectures and tours 
and ol classroom instruction was the 
same — three hours and ten minutes. 
The average scores of the four Lab- 
oratory School groups on the same 
test were 62.88, 68.24, 75.19, and 
72.03. Therelore. although the New 
Harmony pupils excelled the unin- 
structed West Terre Haute pupils, 
they fell considerably behind the 
Terre Haute pupils who had had only 
three hours and ten minutes of in- 
struction. This is further evidence 
that the New Harmony pupils had 
not acquired many facts of local his- 
tory in their incidental or sell-initiated 
or out-ol-school learnings. 

The four | _aboratory School groups 
received their instruction all in one 
day and were tested the same day. lt 
could be alleged. therefore, that com- 
parison with their test scores was un- 
lair. since their scores may have re- 
sulted from cramming. The pupils in 
the four groups were given the same 
lest again two months later. theretore. 
without previous notice, just as the 
New Harmony pupils had been test- 
ed. No instruction concerning New 
Hlarmony Was given during the two 
months, and it is probable that the 
pupils had forgot about all they 


would forget. Their test scores on the 
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second testing were not greatly differ- 
ent, however, the averages being 
54.09, 61.62, 39.56, and 38.17. These 
ligures prove still more conclusively 
that purposetul instruction, even in 
relatively limited amount, results in 
more learning of facts in history than 
are likely to be picked up haphazard- 
ly from community contacts. 
Considerable signiticance attaches 
to which test items were missed most 
frequently and which least frequently 
by the New Harmony pupils. One 
item was missed by ninety-four of the 
pupils, only one less than unanimous- 
ly. while another was missed by only 
six. [This suggests that some elements 
of local historical lore are more popu- 
lar or more easily learned than others. 
Following up this clue, the ten test 
items missed least frequently, and 
the eleven missed most frequently are 
reproduc ed in the following outline. 
The number at the left of cach indi 
cates its number among the one hun- 
dred items in the mimeographed test. 
The number in parentheses after each 
indicates how many pupils missed it. 
Items Missed Least 
38. The footprint rock at the Rapp- 
Maclure Mansion is said to have 
been made by - The Angel Gabriel. 


(6) 


25. The construction of the public 
buildings in the Rappite communi- 
ty was: Very lirm and subsiantial. 
(13) 

73. William Maclure and Thomas 
Say introduced into New Harmony 
a Chinese tree which has since be 
come a notable characteristic of 
New Harmony. It is called the: 
Golden rain tree. (13) 


22. The inhabitants of the Rappite 
community were mostly: Industri 
ous and thrifty. (13) 


33. The Rappite attitude toward 
women was such that: They worked 
in the fields and mills with the men 
and often became as strong as the 
men. (135) 


96. The New Harmony Library is 
sponsored and maintained by an 
orsanization which was founded by 
\Nilliam Maclure. namely the: 
Workingmen’s Institute. (16) 


' each item is reproduced as it ap- 
peared in the test except that only the 
correct alternative, instead of all live. 
is shown. 


21. The number of civil and crim 
inal cases brought into the courts 
from the Rappite community was: 


0. (17) 


30. The clothes of the Rappites 
were: Plain and unadorned. (17) 


15. The motto of the Rappite com 
munity was: “We endure and sul 
fer, labor and toil. sow and reap, 
with and for each other.” (19) 


40. When the Rappite church was 
dismantled in 1873, the bricks 
were: Used to build a wall around 
the cemetery. (20) 


Items Misssed Mlost 
760. On July 4, 18206, the liftieth an 
niversary ol the signing ot the Dec 
laration ol Independence, Robert 
Owen issued a new Declaration ol: 
Mental Independence. (04) 


23. The nature of industry in the 
Lappite community was: iversi- 
fied. (92) 


72. The man who introduced the 
Pestalozzian system ol education 
in America ait (New Harmony was: 


William Maclure. (92) 


30. At the time olf its existence, the 
second community at New Harmo 
nv Was called the: (Cemmunity ol 
quality. (88) 

63. Robert Owen recommended 
that the inhabitanis of New Har. 
mony meet three evenings a week: 


()nce tor public discussion. once 
for drama and music. 
danc ing. 


and once lor 


8. Aside from their holdings al 
New Harmony, the Rappites once 
owned the main part of what is 
now the site of the city ol: Terre 
Hlaute. (86) 

30. The chief reason why athe 
Rapp lorced 
ong and hard was his desire to: 


his people to labor 


(sel enough money to take the peo 
ple to the Holy Land. (83) 


6. At the time of its existen e, the 
lirst community at New Harmony 
was called the: Harmony Sox ‘ely. 
(S4) 


1. Perhaps the chief reason why 
Father Rapp sold the New Harmo- 
ny community was that: Lile was 
lLecoming too easy. (84) 

59. The utopian community found. 


ed by Robert Owen based its faith 
on: Superior education. (84) 


97. A man trom New Harmony 
who served in Indiana's first consti- 
tutional convention at Corydon 
was: Frederick Rapp. (84) 

The items just outlined warrant a 
conclusion which could have been 
suspected: Those test items relating 
to the bizarre or to the easily observ- 
able material objec ts of the communi- 


ty were easy lor the pupils: those re- 


Perhaps the best preserved of the public buildings dating from the time of the communal 


er periments of New Harmony is this one which first served as the men's dormitory 


of the Rappites. It later housed the 


mau hool of the Owenites 
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lating to ideas or facts, although in 
some instances very signilicant, but 
not observable in the present environ- 


ment ol the community, were difficult. 


Two separate communal cultures, 
the Rappite and the Owenite, ante- 
dated the present community ol New 
Harmony, and the two were radically 
diterent many fundamental re- 
spects. The observable remnants of 
the Rappite community are chielly 
material: the observable remnants of 
the Owenite community are chielly 
cultural. One should expect the ele- 
ments of local history relating to the 
Rappiles therelore, to be better known 
by the modern populace. And so they 
are. Lhe average number of pupils 
missing the Rappile test items was 
51.43. while the average number 
missing the Owenite items was 39.45. 

ResuLTS OF SECOND LESTING 

Alter the New Harmony pupils 
had been tested to see what they 
Lnew about local history without pur 
poselul school instruction, they were 
given instruction and then tested 


again, Using the same test. 


The instruction given was similar 
to that given two ol the groups at the 
Laboratory School. Alter the test was 
prepared, the director ol research 
wrote a nine-page, single spaced mim 
eographed brochure entitled Historic 
New Hlarmony. Vhe brochure was 
written in the same style found in a 
history textbook, but the writer was 
careful to make sure that the eX 
tion covered each item of the test ade- 
quately. The teachers at New Harmo- 
ny and in the Laboratory School, 
using copies ol the brochure in the 
hands olf their pupils like textbooks, 
taught their pupils alter the same 
manner they were accustomed to us- 
ing. No effort was made to control 
this factor. No attempt was made, 
even, to keep the amount ol time 
given to the subject at New Harmony 
the same as at Terre Haute. One 
major dillerence in teaching proce 
dures is certain: Ihe instruction at 
Terre Haute was all in one day. while 
at New Harmony it not. So 
many factors of motivation, local set- 


ling, personalities ol and procedures 
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used by teachers, and details of ad- 
ministration, were inevitably ditlerent 
that the investigator lorewent any el- 
lort to obtain identity ol teaching pro- 
cedures. Whatever dillerences there 
might have been between the test re- 
sults lor the New Harmony pupils 
and the Verre Haute pupils, therelore, 
could not salely be attributed to any 
partic ular factor. 

As a mater of tact, there was no 
signiticant ditlerence. ‘The average 
score lor the New Harmony pupils 
on the second lesting was 70.25. 
which was less than one point higher 
than the average of the averages ol 
the four Terre Haute oroups on their 
lirst testing, the one which was more 
comparable lo New Harmony s sec- 
ond one. This average, also. was 
nearly as high as the highest score 
(72) made by a New Harmony pupil 
on the first testing. 


\Vith the scores lor the New Har 
mony and the Terre Haute Groups SO 
close together alter receiving instruc 
lion, one wonders whether the two 
Groups, in general, missed the same 
test items. They did. The coellicient 
ol correlation between the rank orders 
ol test items missed by the pupils 
lrom the two schools was .81." 

The oil-boom pupils did propor- 
lionately about as much more poorly 
than the GOTOUP as a whole on the se« 
ond testing as they did on the firs! 
testing. Their average score on the 
second testing was 37.13. 

An analysis ol the items missed on 
the second testing, as in the first, 
shows that the New Harmony pupils 
still tended to do better on those items 
relating to the bizarre or to the easily 
okservable material objects of the 

"The coe icients of correlation be 
tyeen the rank orders of test items 
missed in the lirst and second testings 
Ly the New Harmony pupils and the 
rank order olf items missed by the 
Terre Haute pupils were .0d 
ond respectively. These figures 
chow. as should have been expected, 
that with both groups of pupils guess 
ing to a considerable extent, there 
was nol a high degree ol agreement! 
letween them on items missed. but it 
was higher than when one group was 


sLeSSING and one was nol. 


community than on those relating to 
ideas or facts not observable in their 
immediate environment, but the de 
cree ol ditlerence was less extreme. 
The coellicient of correlation between 
the rank order of items missed on the 
lirst testing and that of the second 
was .71. Also. in their second testing, 
the New Harmony pupils did better 
on the test items relating to the Rapp- 
ites than on those relating to the 
Owenites. the degree of superiority 
being even greater than in the first 
testing. The average numbers of pu- 
pils missing the Rappite and Owenite 
items in the first testing were 31.45 
and 39.45, respectively. and in the 
second testing they were 20.90 and 
92.83. 

Further analysis ol the results ol 
the first and second testings of the 
New Harmony pupils shows the de- 
gree of consistency of the pupils’ per- 
lormances. In general, there was a 
tendency lor those pupils to do well 
on the second testing who had done 
well on the first. The coefficient of 
correlation between the rank and 
order ol pupils on the two testings 
was ./4. 

(“ONCLUSIONS 

The data of this experiment to 
measure high-school pupils’ knowl- 
edge ol local historical lore at New 
Harmony. a community with more 
than an ordinary richness of local 
historical bac kground, warrant the 
following conclusions, which are list 
ed in the order of their probable Sig- 
niticance. 

|. Pupils’ knowledge of local his- 
tory acquired by incidental or sell- 
initiated or out-ol-school learnings is 
relatively meager. Lhe New Harmony 
pupils did but little better when test- 
ed belore receiving purposetul instuc- 
tion than the West Terre Haute pu- 
pils, who could not have been expect- 
ed to know much about New Har- 
mony. 

2. Terre Haute pupils. when given 
a few hours intensive instruction, 
knew much more about New Harmo- 
nv s history than the local pupils who 
had lived there all their lives. Even 


(Continued on page 138) 
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Helen Ann Stewart 


Miss Stewart, a graduale of Indiana 
State Teachers College in 1930. 
teaches in the community high school 
in Chandlerville, Illinois. Miss Stew 
art has essayed, in this condensation 
of a much longer and more complete 
study, a subject about which much is 
said but little done. 


The teacher's personality in its re- 
lationship to the school situation has 
become a matter of increasing con- 
cern to educational leaders and think- 
ers in recent years. However, in spite 
of the growing awareness of the im 
portance of this subject, comparative- 
ly few studies have been made to de 
termine the prevalence of maladjust- 
ment among our teachers. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to survey as 
many as possible of the studies which 
have been made and to summarize 
the conclusions which these studies 


seem to indicate. 


For many years, the teacher's pri- 
mary function was that of imposing 
upon the child, willingly or unwill- 
ingly, a portion of the “book-learn- 
ing. which he himself had mastered 
by poring over the pages of textbooks 
and classics. In recent years, however, 
our educational system has tended to 
become more child-centered rathet 
than subject-centered, and there is a 
feeling that the entire educational 
system should be revised in terms ol 
the needs of the individual students 


Rather 


than merely cramming into his head 


whom it attempts to serve. 
information from the pages of a text- 
book, the function of the school be- 
comes that of furnishing the student 
purposetul activity which he can per- 
form wholeheartedly and which is 
adapted to his particular abilities, in- 
terests. and background. Thus the 
school attempts to aid the pupil in 
developing a well-integrated person- 


ality and in making a proper social 


adjustment. Emphasis on the total 
126 


personality replaces emphasis on in- 
tellectual achievement alone. 
the of the 


teacher's personality is no more basic 


Perhaps importance 
than previously, but the point remains 
that this new viewpoint of education 
presents a wholly different conception 
of the function of the teacher and has 
helped awaken us to the true student- 
teacher relationship. 

In this relationship it is important 
lor both the student and teacher that 
the teacher POSSESS and likewise be 
accredited with attributes on the hu- 
man level, neither rising too tar above 
nor falling too far below the level 
mental hygienists deem healthy. In 
the 


teacher that he have a well-integrated 


other words, it is essential to 
personality and be socially well ad- 
justed. 

The term personality is one which 
is olten used with rather vague and 


general application. Here, it is inter- 


preted according to Young s detinition | 


as the more or less organized ideas, 
attitudes, traits, and habits which an 
individual has built up into roles for 
dealing with others and with himself. 
with their supporting 


These roles, 


ideas, attitudes, traits, and habits 
out of the individual's partici- 
pation in various groups. | This con- 
ception of personality as a matter of 
role-taking bears special signilicance 
lor the student-teacher relationship. 
lt is with the sum total of whatever 
roles the teacher has built up in the 
past that he approaches his students, 
with whatever roles each of them has 
likewise built for himself. Through 
the 


teacher s personality may not only he 


interaction with his students. 


revealed to his students, but may like- 


wise be altered by them through the 


' Kimball Young, Personality and 
Problems of Adjustment, (New York: 


F. S. Crofts and Company, 1941), 
p. 


process by which each assigns roles 
to the other and responds accordingly, 
Young goes so lar as to assert that 
the individual “takes up the expected 
role induced in him because of the 
images he receives of himself from 


others. 

This interaction or inter-role-taking 
on the part of student and teacher js 
the primary determinant of the class- 
room adjustment for both. Because ol 
the teacher's oreater knowledge and 
wider experience, the skillful teacher 
has it in his power to inlluence and 
alter the child's role-taking for his 
own greater happiness and for the 
betterment of the society of which he 
is a part. But, whether for good or 
bad, the interaction of the two person- 
alities makes its mark upon the child. 
And, for good or bad, this influence 
ol the teacher may more lirmly en- 
trench habits, traits, and attitudes al 
ready in the process of formation, or 
the 


them completely. 


on contrary, may revolutionize 


The vital importance of the mental 
hygiene ol the teacher as regards the 
child is selt-evident. One may think 
of it, also, in terms of human happi- 
neSS as regards the teacher as an indi- 
vidual who is subject to the needs, 
desires, and emotions characteristic 
of the culture and society of which he 
is a part, as an individual who must 
adjust nol only to the classroom but 
to lile as a whole. Yet, actual help 
in personality development and aid in 
individual problems ol adjustment of 
the prospective teac her are more or 
teacher training 


less neglected in 


courses. In fact, the entire field of 
mental hygiene has been too veneral- 
ly overlooked. This was well illustrat- 
ed by the results of the Wickman 
study in which the opinions of the 
teachers were so olten at odds with 
those of the mental hygienists. Teach 
ers stressed the importance ol prob- 
lems relating to sex. dishonesty, diso- 
bedience, disorderliness, and failure to 
the 


were most disturbed by students’ dis- 


learn. while mental hygienists 
playing withdrawing, recessive char- 
acteristics. In his discussion of the 


* p. 106. 
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significance of teachers’ attitudes, 
Wickman says. lo the extent that 


any kind of behavior signilies attack 


upon the teachers and upon their pro- 
fessional endeavors does such behav- 
ior rise in their estimation as a serious 
problem. ... This delinite manner of 
evaluating behavior problems may be 
interpreted as indicating that teach- 
ers attitudes towards these problems 
have their origins in the natural re- 
sponses of any human frustration, ir 
ritation, and attack: and permits us 
to formulate teachers reactions in 
terms of the psychology of frustration. 
Interpreted in this manner, the reac- 
tions of teachers are personal, emo- 
tional responses to children who ex- 
hibit problems in behavior. Wick- 
man goes ahead to state that the 
teacher s response to the frustration 
experienced in attacking’ forms of 
conduct is in the nature of counter- 
attack, while the response to with- 
drawing characteristics is modilied by 
sympathy and protective feelings 
aroused by the dependence vy and inad 
equacy of the pupil. 

If the teacher's knowledge of men- 
tal hygiene is thus so inadequate 
when he is conlronted by the person- 
ality problems of his students whom 
he might regard more or less objec- 
tively, how much greater will this in- 
adequac VY prove in dealing subjective- 
ly with his own personal problems! 

As to how prevalent maladjustment 
among teachers is. we have no way 
of knowing. According to Townsend, 
“The current opinion concerning 
teachers held by a substantial portion 
of our populace e is that a teacher is 
cross-grained, irritable, ill-humored., 
arrogant, quick to take offense, isolat- 
ed and alool, unsympathetic alike to 
child and to parent or patron, given 
to tempermental outburst, and relying 
upon his or her ‘authority. to gain 
ascendancy over children whom he 
despises and in whose life he has no 
abiding interest. It is useless for the 


profession to argue that this is not 


OK. Wickman, Children’s Be 
havier and Teachers’ Attitudes, (New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, Di- 
vision of Publications, 1928), pp. 159- 
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the case with a_ large majority ol 
teachers. ' If this is the opinion of 
much of our population and persons 
do tend to take the roles expected of 
them, maladjustment is seemingly 
lorced upon a goodly proportion of 


our teachers. 


Numerous thinkers in the tield of 
personality adjustment of the teacher 
have written in this same tone. In a 
paper on this subject, Wilbur Brook- 
over says, We may discuss at this 
point a number of factors which in- 
fluence the teacher to become the type 
of person we think she is — possibly 
we should say the conditions which 
lead us to believe that she is that type 
ol person whether she is or not, which 
in ellect is just as important as il she 
really were that sort of personality. 
For it is what we believe the teacher 
to be that determines our reaction to 
her. I} we hold a certain image of the 
teacher in our minds it is that image 
that we respond to, and it matters not 
il it is a true image. ” 

More recently, this thought was ex- 
pressed in the Reader's Digest by an 
anonymous writer who began her ar- 
“lam a schoolteacher in 
a small town in the Middle West. | 


admit this rather reluctantly because 


ticle thus: 


| know from past experience that the 
moment | make this confession an in- 
visible wall of reserve will rise be- 
tween us. | am no longer a human 
being to you, a person who loves, 
thinks. hopes. and fears. Instead, | 
become a dull person, a paragon ol 
virtue, a member ol the third sex; in 
short — a schoolteacher! But | insist 
that if | am diflerent from other peo- 
ple (and perhaps | am) it is because 
| have been made so by the very citi- 
zens who criticize me for being ditter- 


ent. 


\W . Linwood Chase seems to go a 


Ernest) Townsend. “Mental 
livgiene and Teacher Recruiting,” 
Mental Hygiene, XVII (October. 
1933). pp. 398-604. 

* Wilbur B. Brookover. The Veach- 
er s Personality as an Influence on the 
Student, (Unpublished Paper, 1936). 

“Anonymous, <A Schoolteacher 
Talks Back.” The Reader's Digest. 
\L I (July, 1942), p. 45. 


step farther in this statement: “Some 
psychiatrist has said the reason many 
people like to be teachers is because 
they have interiority complexes and 
wish to be in positions ol authority 
that will help oltset these inferiority 
feelings. The same writer also 
makes this olten-quoted statement: 
“The more | contact children in 
school, parents, and teachers, the 
more convinced | am that there would 
be few problem children if there were 
not problem teachers, problem par- 
ents, and other problem adults in the 


child's environment. 


The Ninth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, in an 
article entitled “Fit to Teach,” made 
this statement: “The public is alert 
in protecting children against com- 
municable diseases of the body but 
relatively indiHerent to the contagious 
character of mental disorders . . . It 
should be more generally known that 
the neurotic habits of a teacher may 
scar the personalities of the children 
as one writer says more irrevocably 
than smallpox would ever scar their 
bodies.” Again in the same article, 
the writer asserts that “if. . . the 
teacher is excessively nervous, if she 
is sultering from conflicts within her 
own peronality or has become an ob- 
ject of sympathy to herself, the elect 


on the child is most harmful.”'” 


That mental disorder among our 
population has been on the increase 
in recent years is a recognized fact. 
“Statisticians estimate that four per 
cent, or one million, of our twenty-live 
million children now in school at- 
tendance in the United States will 
become patients in mental hospitals 
sooner or later unless mental-hygiene 
precautions are taken. One out olf 
twenty-live persons born will eventu- 
ally suller a mental breakdown. . . . 


But the encouraging aspect of this 


“W. Linwood Chase. “Wise 
Teachers.’ Education. LVI (Janu- 
ary, 1937), p. 272. 

Ibid.. p. 269. 

"Fit to Teach.” Ninth Yearbook, 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
National Education Association, 
p. 76. 

Ibid... p. 76. 
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problem is that ten to lilty per cent 
of mental disorders are perhaps pre- 
ventable,”!! said F. L. Patry in 1933. 
To the above quotation, let us add 
ove from an article by M. E. Town- 
send, written the same year: ~Impor- 
tant psychiatric and mental-hygiene 
investigations recently carried on, and 
now in progress, indicate clearly the 
prevalence of emotionally unstable, 
neurotic, and even psychopathic per- 
sonalities in our public-school teach- 
ing positions. Even though this does 
not represent majority conditions, stu- 
dies made in a number of cities of 
considerable size in the state that the 
author serves have disclosed that the 
chances are almost seven to one thal 
in the course of twelve years ol public- 
school education a child will encount- 
er at least two such maladujusted 


persons in the teacher's position. 


Thus, although the amount of data 
is limited, there seems to be justilica- 
tion for the beliet that maladjustment 
exists among an undetermined pro- 
portion of our teachers. This fact has 
signilicant meaning not only tor the 
teacher himself but also for the stu- 
dents who must come in daily con- 
tact with him. If mental hygiene is to 
exist lor those students, it is prerequi 
site that it exist also for the teacher. 

SUMMARIES OF STUDIES 

Brief summaries of eleven studies 
of the incidence of maladjustment 
among teachers serve as a basis for a 
summary of that aspect of the sub- 
ject. The eleven were selected from a 
much longer list shown in the bibli- 
ography at the end ol this report. 
Since the bibliography follows the re- 
port, footnotes will not be used. The 
arrangement of the eleven studies is 
chronological. 

A. A study by Wichmann in 1903 
1004 showed that of 3035 men 


teachers, 85 per cent were nol entirely 


and 


well, 78 per cent of these being ill 
with nervous trouble. Forty-seven per 


'l Frederick L. Patry, “Menace ol 


Maladjusted Teacher, Journal o! 
[:ducation. (June 3, 1933), 
p. 288. 


IZ Ernest Townsend, Op. Cit. 
p. 600. 
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cent ol the Cases ol nervousness oc 


cured in the first live vears of their 


teaching experience and nearly hall 


of these in the first year. 


B. In December, 


study ol 


1927. Pechstein 


reported a introversion 
among 87 college sophomore girls, 32 
women college oraduates in their first 
vear of teaching, and 81 experienced 
women teachers. He found that intro- 
the 


groups in the above order. Also, the 


version increased among three 


brighter teachers and sophomores 
were more introverted than the duller 


ones, 


C. In 1931. Frances V. Mason re- 
ported a study of 735 maladjusted 
school-teachers in hospitals lor 
mental patients near New York City. 
The teachers’ records were compared 
with the records for the general pop- 
ulation of the same hospitals and 
with patients ol the entire state where 


data were available. 


The number of first admissions for 
teachers had been inc reasing, as had 
been true of the general population. 
Of the teachers, 67.8 per cenl entered 
years ot age, 


while this was true of only 32.2 per 


lelore they were 45 


cent of the general population. In the 
state of New York in 1928, 34 


cent olf first admissions were men and 


per 


per cent women, while approxi. 
mately 73 per cent of the teachers 
were women. Among the teachers. 61 
per cent of the men and 81.9 per cent 
of the women were unmarried. The 
percentage lor the general population 
was 38.7 per cent of the men and 


20.7 per cent of the women. 


Physical condition bore a relation 
ship to mental condition. Sixty-live 
per cent were graduates of training 
schools or better, Their chief interests 
as specilied by lriends were reading. 


study, and religion. 


Dementia praecox and manic de 
pressive psychosis occurred most of- 
ten, but paranoia occurred more olten 


than among the general population. 


1). In 1934, Hicks reported a study 
ol the physic al, emotional, and social 
adaptation ol six hundred teachers in 


service. Almost one tifth were found 


lo be unduly nervous or psychoneu. 
rotic, the rate being more than twice 
as high for women as for men. Of 
the group, 13.33 per cent had either 
had a nervous breakdown or had 
been threatened with one. the rate 
here being slightly higher lor single 
than for married women. [-xtrovertive 
seemed to correlate 


hobbies with 


mental health. 
EE. In 1934, Plant prepared an ar. 
the health ot the 


teacher in which he reported a study 


ticle on mental 
previously made. [This study showed 
a marked increase in the number of 
introverts among teachers who had 
taught Iwenly years over those who 


had taught two years. 


FF. Leigh Peck, in 1930, reported a 
study of adjustment dilliculties of a 
sroup ol one hundred women teachers 
in his classes in the niversily o| 
Texas. As control groups, 32 women 
students, not teachers, and 20 men 
teachers or prospective tea hers were 


used. 


ble found the men to he best ad 


justed, women students next, and last, 
Wroomen 


were not as well adjusted as women 


women teachers. leac hers 
students. but this diflerence did nol 
occur in the case olf the men. ()ne 
third of the 


( lassed ais 


women teachers were 


maladjusted and about 
one eighth were in need ol psychia- 
tric advice. 

Nlarried men and women students 
were better adjusted, but among the 
the 
hest adjusted, single ones next, and 


The 


teachers were older and more experi 


women teachers. widows were 


married, last. better adjusted 


enced. The peak ol maladjustment 


was reached between the ages ol 


twenty-six and thirty. 


(3. In the 


Classroom Teachers. National Edu- 


Department ol 
cation Association, reported a compre 
hensive study of teacher health, phys 
ical and mental, among 3.130 teach- 
ers — 4,500 S50 


Only nine per cent had taught less 


women and men, 


than live years. 


School administrators and physi 


cians rated lac I. ol mental and emo- 
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tional poise and inability to make 
necessary adjustments ahead ol physi- 
cal handic aps and diseases the 
health 


One-third of the group reported nerv- 


cause lor teacher disorders. 
ousness, and persistent worries of a 
rather serious nature were reported by 


nearly two lilths of the group. 


Hl. Phillips and Greene, in 1939, 
reported a study ol neuroticism as re- 
lated to age, hobbies, and civil status 
among 99 married women teachers 
and S84 single women teachers. There 
was a constant decline in neuroticism 
lor the married teachers, while for the 
single teachers a peak was reached at 
about 33 vears of age, alter which 
there was a decline. 

I In 1941, Gould reported a study 
of the mental and physical health of a 
group of Calilornia teachers. Varia- 
lions among the schools in teacher 
absences indicated school conditions 
might be a factor. The median age of 
of death 


showed them to die about live years 


the teachers at the time 
earlier than non-teachers, although 
they had procured health certilicates 
when beginning lea hing. A seeming 
lack of 


standing of the adjustment problems 


indillerence to and under. 
of teachers on the part of administra 


tors Was reported. 


J. In a 


annotations, 


article written 
1942. re 


ported the National Education Asso- 


magazine 


Rummell. in 


ciation as supplying ligures to the 
ellect that one out of every three of 
the 900,000 licensed teachers in the 
L'nited States was walking around 
with a nervous breakdown and that 
one out ol every six was seriously pSv- 
chopathic. She also reported the 
teaching prolession as sending lilteen 
per cent more patients to mental hos- 
pitals than does the general popula- 
tion. Sixty per cent of the teachers 
were reported to have linancial wor- 
ries grave enough to interfere with 


health and prolessional elliciency. 


K. Daldy, in 1957, reported a study 
of adaptability made with 31 student 
She half the 


group maladjusted, with the good 


teachers. over 
leachers coming from the well-adjust- 


ed group. 
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SUMMARY 

The loregoing studies indicate the 
lack of data regarding the extent or 
incidence of teacher maladjustment, 
and vel, sue h studies as have been 
made point to the seriousness of this 
problem. Peck's study reported one 
third of the women teachers as mal- 
adjusted and twelve per cent ol them 
in need of psychiatric advice. Hicks 
reported 17.5 per cent of her subjects 
as unduly nervous or psvchoneurotic. 
And Rummel stated that the Nation- 
al Education Association furnished 
ligures indicating that one out of 
every three teachers in the United 
States victim of a 


Was a nervous 


breakdown and one out of every SIX 


Other 


to the same general 


Was seriously psychopathic. 


studies point 
facts. It seems almost unbelievable 
that the problem should attain such 
proportions without recognition of its 
menace on the part of the general 


public and their leaders. 


For teachers, as for others, there are 


Varving degrees ol maladjustment, 
and the disturbance reveals itself in 
Various Ways. That a great majority 
ol neurotic teachers succeed in hold- 
ing their positions and escape such 
diagnosis seems established beyond 


Such 


made of teacher health and absences 


doubt. studies as have been 
indicate, however, that a number of 
teachers are directly or indirectly in- 
capacitated lor varying lengths of 
time from this cause. The relationship 
of the individual's personality to his 
physical health seem established. Al- 
so. so-called nervousness and fatigue 
make people particularly susceptible 
to colds and digestive troubles, mala- 
dies especially common among teach- 


crs. 


One psychiatrist has suggested that 


persons with inferiority complexes 


tend to become teachers sometimes. 


This same general impression that 


maladjusted persons often enter the 
teaching prolession was borne oul by 
Daldy s study of thirty-one student 
teachers, over half of whom were con- 


sidered maladjusted. 


On the whole. the studies which 


compared teachers ol experience with 


students or student teachers offered 
convincing evidence that the proles- 
sion itself offers hazards for normal 
adjustment, and apparently, these 
hazards are greater for women than 
lor men. Introversion was commonly 
referred to as characteristic of the 
maladjusted teachers. Mason found it 
to be one of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the group she studied. 
Plant reported it to be noticeably 
more characteristic of the teachers 
who had taught twenty vears than for 
those who had taught two. It might 
be added here that the studies, in 
general, lead to the conclusion thal 
the better adjusted women teachers 
(lor the majority of our teachers are 
women) are older and have had a 
longer period ol experience. The age 
peak lor maladjustment seemed to be 
reached in the late twenties or the 
thirties. 

Not only the actual work of the 
teacher, but his social relationship 


outside ot school and with his fellow 


-workers are important. Perhaps we 


might dare to say more important. 
We are already tardy in awakening 
to the fact that the teacher should be 
thought of as a human heing who is 
subject to the loves, fears, hates, 
thoughts. and desires of the race in 
general. In this connection the impor- 
tance of hobbies and recreations may 
be stressed, for the need for a wider 
range of interests and social contacts 
was shown to be conducive to better 
adjustment by the teacher. Phillips 
and Greene showed that for the sub- 
jects of their study, hobbies tended 
to be symptomatic, extrovertive teach- 
ers having introvertive hobbies. They 
suggested it might be well for every 
teacher to have at feast one extrovert- 
ive hobby to counteract or supplement 
his other interests. 

The teachers as a whole do not 
have a knowledge of mental hygiene 
sullicient to aid them greatly in self- 
diagnosis and remedial measures. 
Nloreover, mere criticism of them is 
not sullicient. It must be remembered 
that personality relormation can not 
be achieved by merely the expressed 
desire of someone else or by desire 


alone on the part of the individual. 
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lonorance of school administrators 
and school officials regarding teacher 
personality problems is amazing. The 
importance of the subject is just now 
being recognized by some of them. 
The majority have neither ability nor 
real methods for judging the person- 
ality of the teacher when employing 
him. And _ alter employment, little 
thought is given to the subject, from 
a helpful standpoint, unless the mal- 
adjustment becomes too evident. Then 
it may result in dismissal. 

It is only in recent years that teach- 
ers colleges have ollered courses in 
mental hygiene. But even so, there is 
vel much to be done by them. In fact. 
one of the writers (Plant) suggested 
that teacher selection was more im- 
portant than teacher training. (Guid- 
ance in the teachers colleges might 
accomplish much. 
the 


teacher is essential to his own happi- 


» Satistactory adjustment of 
ness and is of vital concern to those 
who come in contact with him, es- 
pecially in the classroom. The time is 
long past due for taking remedial 
measures to correct the false social 
situation forced upon many of our 
teachers such as that described by P. 
A. Blos: “The teacher's place in soci- 
ety has contributed largely to a 
thwarting of personality. She was ex- 
pected (and quite often still is) to be 
a model of virtue, resisting victorious- 
ly all temptations to which ordinary 
human beings fall prey. On the other 
hand, it is considered a compliment 
to be told, after admitting that one is 
a teacher: But you dont look like 


one! 
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Mental Hygiene 


statements 


(The 


copied lrom a booklet on mental hy- 


following were 
giene supplied to all literate soldiers 
in the Spanish Loyalist Army.) 
Read and meditate on the following 
catechism. You will lind enough in it 
to stimulate vou to atlain your high- 
est goal — “nothing less than a com 
plete man’ — i. e., a reasonable, lree, 
serene, lair, magnanimous, and pro- 


ductive human being. 


Better to die on your leet than lo 
live on your knees! 

Your worst enemy is yourself. Oh 
serve and analyze voursell, 

Never justily your own behavior on 
the basis of someone else's approval: 
always appeal to your own moral 
judgment as well. 

Remember that those who shout 
most are usually most ir sincere. 

Tell me of what you boast, and | 
will tell you what you lack. 

The supreme good is justilied satis 
laction with oneself. 

Io not judge the action of someone 
else until you know all his reasons. 

A man's value is measured by the 
number of persons he understands 
and respects. 

Io not entrust to others what vou 
can do yvoursell. 

Io not try to command if vou have 
not learned to obey. 

\Vords are silver: silence is gold. 

l}o not live in the past, but in the 
lu'ure, lor man is what he becomes. 

lo triumph is good, hut to lorgive 
is better. 

A good hook is worth more than a 
had companion. 

Protect 


sincere opinions; oppose without mer- 


the weak, and honor all 


cy lies and hy poe risy, even though 
they seem to praise you. 
Try to make each one ol your ac- 
tions a model of universal behavior. 
Follow the slogan: “One for all.” 


rather than “All lor 
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Principal 


t. Qberholtzer 


The chiel purpose of this series ol 
articles by Dr. Oberholtzer, superin 
tendent of the cily schools in Houston, 
Texas, is to show the progressive 


changes and the various slages 


through which one passes when ad 
vancing from teacher in a one-room 
school to the position of superintend 
ent of schools. In the two preceding 
articles, he has outlined some of the 
important moves the country 
school to the village school as princi 
pal, and from the village school to a 
large cily as ward principal. 

Dr. Oberholtzer has stated that he 
finds it difficult to know just how 
much discussion should be included 
l-ecause some il ol does be: ome more 
cr less personal. “However.” he says 


“in the broad professional a: pect, the 


functions and problems encountered 
are both personal and impersonal. 


Traditionally. most superintendents 
become such alter being principal of 
a high school for a period of time. 
Prolessionally, the functions and du 
ties of the high-school principal are 
widely dillerent from that of the su- 
perintendent! of schools. Secondary ed- 
ucation has become a special lield for 
training and practice; likewise. ele 
mentary education should be so con- 
sidered. The superintendent must pos- 
sess both experience and training 
which acquaints him with the prob- 
lems of the entire field of education 
in the public schools. Personally, 
appreciate greatly my experience in 
the country school and the small vil 
lage school. for | consider it) most 
helpful in training to be a superin- 
tendent. However, | do think my eX- 
perience in a large city system in the 
elementary education tield was very 
essential. 

PATTERN OF TRAINING AND 
[XPERIENCE IMPORTANT 
From the standpoint ol greatest re 


sponsibility, the superintendent must 


he interested in and must know ele. 
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mentary education. In this area are 
found the largest number of students 
enrolled and. the largest number of 
patrons interested. When little John- 
ny lirst goes to school, mama and 
papa are greatly interested: it is the 
one big event in the family circle. 
Nloreover. the fundamental training 
in the ground work of early education 
has to do with the tools of learning, 
with attitudes, interest, and_ ideals, 
and such should be most strongly laid 
in the early elementary education ol 
the student. In villages and smaller 
city schools. the superintendent must 
bear the responsibility of organizing 
and conducting sood elementary 
schools. The task for the superintend 
ent in the high school is not so diffi- 
cull, Having once secured a_ well 
qualilied principal and faculty for the 
high school, the superintendent must 
depend more and more upon an ex- 
pert teac hing stall in the high school. 
which is venerally more easily secured 
because its members are paid higher 
salaries. Such teachers are trained es 
pec ially lor the teaching ol adolescent 
students and = for understanding the 
teac hing problems involved. The high 
school represents a small proportion 
of the entire enrollment of these 
smaller school districts. The student 
hody is more select, in that they are 
survivors of most social and economic 
dilliculties encountered, foregoing the 
many temptations to quit school be- 
lore the high-school work is complet- 
ed. Nlore and more, America is com- 
ing to accept as a minimum of educa- 
tion lor its citizens the completion ol 
the high-school course, and more and 
more the high school becomes an ed- 
ucational institution for all of its citi- 


ZENS. 


Such was not the case a generation 


ago. lt was a struggle from the hegin- 


ning to acquire experience and train- 


ing for the work of a superintendent. 
Consequently, the author did plan his 
career in so far as experience and 
training were concerned. Having en- 
tered a large cily system as a ward 
principal and having acquired a 
knowledge of the problems of an ele- 
mentary s¢ hool in such a city, the 
author found that it was easier and 
(ule ker to move into the next tield of 
training and experience preparatory 


to becoming a superintendent. 


Opportunity came when my super- 
intendent was translerred to a larger 
city and selected me to be district 
superintendent in that city. After serv- 
ing in that city for one vear, | was in- 
vited to make an educational survey 
of another city of about 15,000. My 
superintendent save me leave of ab- 
sence for two weeks to make the sur- 
vey. This was in the spring of 1911. 
Proud of the opportunity and realiz 
ing that the problems and organiza- 
tion of such a survey would require 
both original planning and new tech- 
niques, | did my best to make thor- 
cugh visitation and observation and to 
study and write lindings and recom- 
mendations in such a manner that the 
board of education of that city would 
receive such information as would en 
able them to organize this school SVS- 
tem in accordance with progressive 
ideals. 

During this vear as district superin- 
tendent, | the opportunity to 
study a new system ol schools and to 
evaluate the work of teachers and 
principals from the standpoint of the 
objectives of that school system. These 
experiences were invaluable and 
placed me closer to the problems of 
the superintendent. This year s exper- 
ience as district superintendent was 
the helpful step in the direction of a 


superintendency. 


The end of this year as district su- 
perintendent contronted me with an- 
other vital decision. Such decisions 
come to everyone who is progressing 
in a career and who must evaluate 
opportunities as they come. this di- 


lemma arose when I| received the invi- 
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tation to accept the superintendency 
of the very city in which | conducted 
the school survey. Should | accept 
and leave the city that offered such 
great opportunities to me as district 
superintendent? Should I be prepared 
to eat the cake for which | had al- 
ready prescribed the recipe? I had 
made the survey. | had given recom- 
mendations. Should | be the one to 
undertake carrying them into elect? 
Evidently the board of education 
which gave me the invitation thought 
so. My decision was yes. So at the 
end of one short vear, | left the posi- 
tion of district superintendent and 
went to the new city to organize the 
schools and to carry into eHect the 


recommendations | had made. 


\'ndoubtedly this decision was of 


necessity an acid test of faith and my 
previous professional accomplishment. 
In two years service in this city as 
superintendent, | had the satisfaction 
of working on new organization — 
courses olf study, selection of teachers, 
increasing the supervisory stall, pro- 


All of such 


problems were crowded into this two 


viding new buildings. 


years ol experience. Then came an- 
other offer, and | decided to leave my 
native state, not because | was ban- 
ished, but because greener pastures 
were heyond the Mississippi. | am de- 
lighted that the call from the West 
came at this time from a great grow- 
ing city, throbbing with the western 
pioneer spirit and ready for the re 


making of its educational system. 


SUMMARIZING THE STEPS 
IN PROGRESS 

Summarizing then, for those who 
did not read the first articles, the 
teacher of the one-room school is al- 
ways generally responsible for the 
conduct of the school. He is all-in-all, 
a teacher, supervisor, principal, and 
superintendent, in so far as the intern- 
al organization and conduct of the 


school is concerned. 


Moving from the rural school to the 
village school, organization is further 
perfected: the responsibilities are be- 
ginning to be shared. The principal 
of the village school has some help. 


although limited, but he is privileged 
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lo delegate some of the duties of run- 
ning the school. He may have a sec- 
retary; he does have a janitor; he may 
have an assistant or a principal in the 
high school, even though he must re- 
main superior in authority. If resource- 
ful as a leader, he may recruit helptul 
groups tor his teamwork. His stall 
will share with him responsibilities 
for conducting the school and acquir- 


ing the good will of the patrons. 


The ward-school principalship in 
cities enlarges the sphere of ones re- 
sponsibility but brings to his aid the 
services ol experts, suc h as supervi 
sors, directors, assistant superintend- 
ents, and the superintendent. In the 
ward-school principalship. one ac 
quires the knowledge of a large varie- 
tv ol prolessional relationships and 
the espril de corps of enlarged person- 
nel staff and associates of different 
rank from the superintendent's ollice: 
thus the principal must early acquire 
the spirit of co-operation and team- 
work consonant with the magnitude 


of the city system. 


The district superintendent advance 
es a step beyond the pring ipal and he 
linds again the widening horizon of 
professional relationships. He is 
placed, so to speak, on the general 
stall. However, in all its aspects, no 
other experience is commensurate 
with that of “taking over,” as chief 
pilot. the full leadership of a com 


munity as superintendent. 


With such a background of experi- 
ence and training to bolster conli- 
dence and faith, desires for a larger 
sphere of service are oreatly enhanced 
and more securely integrated. Hope 
ful that this pattern ol experience may 
be helpful to young people starting a 
career, | desire to emphasize the ne- 
cessity of planning ones training and 
experience preparatory to such a ca 
reer. Somewhat like the training of a 
diplomat. one must study and serve 
in each of the areas which ultimately 
combine to lit him for the highest po- 


sition if that be his goal, 


(“Oklahoma Bound” is the title Dr. 
Oberholtzer has given to his next in 
stallment which will appear in Sep 
tember.) 


Wendholt . . . 


(Continued from page 122 

8. General drawing. Finally, since 
most drawing that is done is not tech- 
nical in nature, training in this oen- 
eral reproductive drawing should be 
viven in charts, graphs, maps, topog- 
raphy, lay-out, posters, and lettering, 
Technique could be stressed here. 

Finally, while it is agreed that in- 
dustrial-arts education is supposed to 
he a study ol the arts of industry, it 
is also true that the arts have long 
since passed into the sciences of in- 
dustry. Scientitic methods are used. 
and we should know and teach them. 
lt is true that nol every teacher will 
be able to utilize this technical train- 
ing in the public schools. Yet he will 
be better prepared industrially and 
educationally to work at either or 
both types ol employment and to take 
with him the much needed broader 
background of comprehensive train- 


ing. 


Tolerance 


lt will be well to bear in mind con 
tinuously that we are lighting today 
against intolerance and oppression, 
and that we shall get them in abun 
dance if we lose. If we allow them to 
develop at home while we are engag 
ing the enemy abroad, we have im 
measurably weakened our lighting 
arm. 

Today we are living once more in 
a period that is psychologically SUS- 
ceptible to witch-hanging and mob 
baiting. And each of us if not alert 
mav lind himsell the unconscious car- 
rier of the germ that will destroy lree- 
dom. For each of us has within him- 
sell the inheritance of age long ha- 
treds, of racial and religious ditler- 
ences, and every one has a tendenc \ 
to lind the cause for his own failures 
in some conspiracy ol evil. 

It is 


guard our own thinking and not be 


therelore essential that we 


among those who cry out against 
prejudices applicable to themselves 
while busy spawning intolerance tor 


others. 


~ WILLKIE 
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Unpublished 


Indiana State Teachers College 1943-1944 


Each July issue of the JourNat 
features the reporl of Master's theses 
completed during the year. As in the 
field of undergraduate work, the num 
her completing their qraduate work 
this year is considerably less than 
usual. 


Tirey, Roru. A Remedial Reading 
Program lor the Children in the Pri 
mary Grades of the Riley School, 
Mitchell, Indiana. 84 pp. (No. 305) 


Prositem. This study was made to 
discover the status of reading in the 
primary grades in one of the Mitchell 
Public Schools (Riley Building) and. 
having determined this condition, to 
plan a remedial program which would 
improve the ability ol pupils who 
were retarded in this subject. 


Nlany of the standard 
books on the teac hing of reading were 
constantly referred to in carrving oul 
and planning this project. First, the 
reading ability of these children was 
determined hy administering stand- 
ardized intelligenc e and reading tests: 
second, the dilliculties and shortcom 
ings ol these children were found by 
lesting and experimentation; third, a 
carelul study was made ol the handi- 
caps Ste h as untavorable physical 
conditions, home environment, and 
social contacts; fourth, in conterence 
primary teachers, steps 


with other 


were made to improve conditions 


wherever possible and eliminate bad 
reading habits whatever their cause: 
lilth. 


reading its full share of time, atten- 


teachers endeavored to oive 
lion, and ellort so that the children 
might he encouraged: and sixth, near 
the end of the school vear the results 
cl this eflort were determined by ad. 
ministering standard tests to all re- 


tarded pupils. Thus, the improved 
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reading methods of the present day 
were evaluated. 

Finpincs. The interest of the chil- 
dren in the entire lesting program was 
marked. Pupils were anxious to know 
whether they had made progress in 
their eHort. The teachers feel that a 
helter environment was created be- 
cause of the increased interest of par- 
ents and children. The increased at- 
tention to physical wellare resulted in 
improvement. 

The teachers agree that individual 
work with slow pupils Was very help 
lull. 

Cf the eighty eight pupils in the 
primary grades who were given the 
preliminary tests, forty-one ranked 
below standard in reading ability. 
About three-fourths of this number 
were brought practically up to stand. 
ard because of the special reading 


An 


made by the teachers who did inten- 


study. improvement was also 
sive work in teac hing and reading 
while the study was being made. 

In conclusion, a lesting program in 
reading such as this, if carelully fol- 
lowed by remedial work, should be 
ol great importance and benelit. in 


leaching this subject. 


Dick, Frank EF. A Historical Study 
of the Decker High School Alumni. 
112 pp. (No. 3506) 

Prosiem. The purpose ol this study 
(1) 


knowledge of the oraduates of the 


was: to develop a statistical 
Decker High School to he used as a 
basis for evaluating the curriculum of 
(2) 


trends and to compare them with na- 


the school: to show the local 


tional trends wherever possible; (3) 


lo lay a foundation for future studies 
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of this kind: (4) to furnish an aid in 
building local school curricula: and 
(5) 


local oraduates have achieved the ob- 


to demonstrate to what extent 
jectives ol their high-school training. 

Metiop. The personal interview 
and letter of inquiry methods were 
lollowed in making this study. A total 
of 437 interviews was conducted and 
13 letters were sent out. The address- 
es of eight alumni were unknown and 
14 alumni were deceased. Many of 
the interviews were held with parents 
or close relatives of the alumni who 
gave the desired inlormation. This 
was the only contact possible with 
33 alumni who were in the armed 
lorces. 

Finpincs. It was found that of the 
172 graduates in the thirty-live year 
history of the school, 247 were fe- 
male and 223 were male. 

There was a steady srowth in the 


of the 


population in the township decreased 


number oraduates, whereas 
considerably. 

The life expectancy of the alumni 
the 


based upon the 1920 census. 


is greater than national scale 


Vlortality among the alumni aver 
but 


thousand ol population as compared 


ages deaths per year per 
to 10.8 deaths per thousand in the 
L'nited States in 1940. Mortality was 
higher among the males of the alumni 
group than females in the ratio ol 
nine to live. 

At the present time there is a total 
of 303 married alumni and 152 single 
alumni. Alumni have 373 children of 
which 203 are of school age. 


1O.7 


births per vear over a thirty-live vear 


Alumni families averaged 
period for a birth rate of 22.7 births 
per thousand ol population as com- 
pared to 17.9 per thousand of popula- 
tion in the United States in 1940, or 
18.1 per thousand in Indiana. 

There were 201 alumni families, of 
which 73 families were childless, 92 
families had one child, 49 families 
had two children, 23 were three-child 
families. and the remaining 20 fami- 
lies were large. having lour to eight 
children. The local family-size trend 


was comparable with the national 
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trend. The higher educated alumni 


have small families. 

The divorce rate per thousand of 
population among the alumni was 
1.27 over a thirty-five year period as 
compared to 2 per thouand in the 
L’nited States in 1940. There was a 
total of 21 divorces. Children were 
involved in but five of the 21. di- 
vorces. 

The study revealed that the morals 
and the citizenship of the alumni 


highly commendable. 


The educational attainment of the 
alumni shows that 7.4 per cent olf the 
alumni have finished college as com- 
pared to 4.6 per cent for the United 


States as a whole. 


The occupational status shows thal 
the local scheol curriculum is ade- 
quate except in the training for in- 
dustrial occupations. Occupational 
norms are about the same. both local- 
ly and nationally. 

Slightly more than 38 per cent ol 
the alumni had migrated from their 
original homes but approximately Q5 
per cent of them resided within a 300- 
mile radius of their former homes. 
Most of the migrants took up resi- 
dence in cities of 10.000 to 25,000 in 
population and in cities over 100.000 


in population. 


Piety, Osert B. A Critical Analy- 
sis of the Experiments Pertaining tc 
the Psychology of Physical Education 
from 1930 to 1942 Inclusive. 73 pp. 
(No. 507) 

Prostem: The of this 


study was to review and interpret a 


purpose 


sroup of research studies of various 
problems in the psychology olf physi- 


cal education. 


Metuop: An elort was made to 


locate any material that was in the 


periodical 1950 to 
1942 inclusive which had a direct 


literature from 


hearing upon the problem. The ma- 
terial was then limited to experiment- 
al studies and these were analyzed 
and presented in a concise form. 

Finpincs. The various studies ob- 
tained the following results: 


Neither the whole method nor the 
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part method of learning motor skills 
was best in all cases. 

Fear tended to cause a poorer per- 
formance than was natural for any 
lype of performer. 

About three out of every lour were 
more ellicient under the stimulus of 
competition, and most of those in the 
remaining fourth were less ellicient. 

There was a gradual increase in the 
age increment olf strength up to the 
age of puberty with no further in- 
crease therealter. 

Students’ academic standings were 
better if there was participation in 
some form of physical activity. 

Athletes suffer scholastically during 
the season olf their participation in 
any particular sport. 

There was no delinite correlation 
between intelligence and motor abili- 
ly, and intelligence and athletic abili- 
ly in college men. 

There was a low positive correla- 
tion between height and intelligence 
— .23 for men and .29 for women. 
Weight and intelligence had a lower 
correlation than height and_ intelli 
vence—.18 lor men and .19 for women. 

There was no relationship between 
height and dominance for men, but 
tall women seemed to be delinitely 
dominant. 

There was no relationship between 
weight and dominance among men, 
but there was a slight tendency lor 
heavy women to be submissive. 

Those high-school boys who are 
disinclined to enter wholeheartedly 
into the social big-muscle play activi 
ties of the physical education program 
were less socially acceptable to other 
boys and girls. 

A plan lo develop hones! 
behavior was about three times as 
elective as where dependence Was 
placed on honesty being developed 
as a by-product ol play activity. 

Boys did not participate most in 
those activities in which they held the 


greatest interests. 


Battie, Rutu An Analysis and 
F-valuation of High School English 


(Composition Textbooks Presented for 


Indiana State Adoption in’ 1945, 47 


pp. (No. 308) 


Prostem: It was the purpose of 
this study lo analyze and evaluate 
high-school text- 
books which were presented for adop- 
tion in Indiana in 1943. Twenty-two 
ninth- and tenth-grade composition 


books were sl udied. 


NMetuop: This study Was a norma 
live-survey type. It emploved the use 
of a documentary frequen proce- 
dure. In order to analyze and evaluate 
the composition books, the writer pre- 
pared a score card which was the pro- 
duct of live factors: a study of three 
score cards previously made. a study 
ol prolessional literature dealing with 
the content of the curriculum in Eng. 
lish. a study ol nine courses of study. 
and the writer s experience as a teach- 
er ot English. each book was read in 
order to determine its content, the au- 
thors presentation, and the emphasis 
given to spec ibic subject matter. Each 
book was then rated on the score 


( ard. 


The textbooks studied 


had good physical construction. In 


FINDINGS: 


sixteen books the illustrations were 


ineHective. Four books had inade- 
quate graphic devices for aid in out- 
lining and letter form. 

Nlost) authors recognized the im- 
portance of presenting composition as 
a social ac tivity. 

The 


books was stimulating: the exposition 


author s style in nineteen 
was clear: and material was suited 
to the age ol the child for whom it 


was intended. 

Nlost authors gave sullicient atten 
tion to motivation of expression. Most 
authors gave sullicient emphasis to 
oral composition. Seven books were 
oral composition. Seven 


weak On 


books had poor units on letter writing. 

Most authors failed to provide any 
standard for a student to evaluate his 
own writing. 

(Creative writing was nol empha- 
sized sulliciently. Correlation of com- 
position activities with other subjects 
ol study was lacking in most books. 


Most books furnished adequate ex- 
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periences in the use of the dictionary 
and in the development ol sentence 
structure. Insullicient emphasis was 
given to listening, reading of news- 
papers, wriling lor school papers, an- 
alyzing motion pictures and radio 
programs, and selecting and organiz- 
ing material before writing. 

Fourteen ol the books analyzed 
were lound to be adequate lor a nor. 


mal classroom. 


Nloorr, Veseer Dare. Critical An 
alysis of the Content, Techniques, 
and Instructional Aids in the Teach- 
ing of Navigation. 126 pp. (No. 309) 

This study was under 
taken with a two-lold purpose: first. 
to select the units to be taught during 
one college semester in the navigation 
course alt Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege: second, to organize the selected 
units into a syllabus. supplemented 
with suggested techniques, devices. 
and materials tor the use of instruc 
tors. 
regarding 


NletHop. Information 


lentaltive courses in navigation was 
obtained by analysis of courses al- 
ready organized at various war train 
ing centers throughout the United 
States. Analysis of recent textbooks 
in the lield of marine and air naviga- 
tion. consultations with experienced 
teachers of navigation, and observa. 
tion of actual classroom teaching 
lormed the basis lor the selection ol 
the devices and techniques iIncorpor 
ated. 

Inclusion of each topic as a funda 
mental element of the course was de 
lermined through the combined jude 
ment of a committee olf spec ialists. 

Finoincs. The chief units included 
in the course were: seographical tri 
angles, lattitude and longitude, spher 
ical trigonometry in navigation, vec 
tors, the slide rule (its relation to nav 
igation). azimuthal equidistant chart, 


VP-OS 


Nlercator 


small-area plotting sheet, 


projection, gvro compass, 
deviation and variation, « orrecting the 
compass, sextant and surveyor s trans- 
it, radio direction finder, dead reck 
oning, the flix, the three-point princt- 


ple. radio bearings. doubling the an- 
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ole on the bow. the danger angle, 
mid-latitude sailing, Nlercator sailing, 
set and drift of the current, naviga- 
tional stars and planets, the celestial 
sphere. the celestial triangle, time, 
mean time, standard time—zone time, 
siderial time, longitude and time, solv- 
ing the celestial or terrestial triangle. 
use of Tables H. O. 211 and H. O. 
214, and collateral reading and sup- 
plies. 

Inclusion of illustrative examples 
tec hniques considered 
the 


course were: small-area plotting sheet, 


and unique 


most essential in navigation 
Nlercator projection, three-point prin- 
ciple. estimated position trom radio 
bearings, doubling the angle on the 
bow, the danger angle, running lix, 
simultaneous cross bearings, mid-lati- 
tude sailing, Nlercator sailing. ship 
determining position by radio, radio 
station determining ship s position, 
celestial sphere, ellect of rotation, ef- 
lect of revolution, time diagrams and 


small-area plotting. 


A special list of the common math- 
ematical errors and pitlalls stu- 
dents was determined trom classroom 
experience. Some ol the most common 
errors were: taking the logarithms ol 
negalive numbers: whether to add or 
subtract the correction when interpo- 
lating for the functions of angles: se- 
lecting the wrong signs ol trigono 
metric functions in various quadrants: 
rationalizing denominators ol trac- 
lions and working with fractional and 
negative exponents; and locating the 
quadrant in which the arcs or angles 


of spheric al triangles belong. 


Spec ial teaching proc edures and 
standard Navy techniques lor the use 
ol instructors included in the survey 
were: standard Navy forms and tech 
niques for solving triangles: standard 
Navy lorm lor correcting or uncorrect- 
ing the compass: using the slide rule: 
correction of radio bearings to be ap- 
plied to Mercator projection: con- 
struction of small-area plotting 
chart: and construction of a Mercator 


projection. 


(Green. Mapce Mircer. A Course 


lor Occupational Therapy Aides and 


Recommendations for Such a Course 
in Indiana State Teachers College. 
49 pp. (No. 310) 

Prosiem. This study was under- 
taken with a fourfold purpose: first. 
to review the history and the present 
status ol the training ol occupational 
therapists; second, to analyze the 
standards and requirements lor occu. 
pational therapy aides: third, to de 
termine to what extent the curriculum 
of Indiana State Teachers College 
would meet the requirements for one 
classilication of aides; and fourth, to 
determine whether any additional 
courses would be necessary to meet 
the requirements. 

Nletnop. The survey method was 
used. A study was made olf all avail- 
able material on the objectives, theo- 
rv. standards, and curricula in the 
lie'd ol occupational therapy. This 
study led to the acceptance of the 
Lnited States Civil Service Call for 
Occupational Therapy Aides and the 
“Minimum Standards for Training in 
Occupational Therapy” issued by the 


American Occupational Therapy As- 


sociation, as standards of evaluation. 


An analysis was then made of the 
courses ollered by Indiana State and 
evaluation Was made on the hasis of 


the loregoing standards. 


Since all hospital experience tor the 
Civil Service therapy aides must be 
in an institution approved by the 
American Medical Association, it was 
useless to consider the local hospitals 
in that capacity. An inquiry, there- 
lore. was made of the United States 
(jeneral Hospital, Camp Atterbury, 
Indiana. concerning the possibility ol 
Indiana State Teachers College stu- 
dents obtaining their six months 
practica! experience there. 

The course in Occupational Thera- 
pv al Michigan State Normal, Y psi- 
lanti, Michigan, was used as an ex- 
ample of a course approved by the 
American Mledical Association. The 
curriculum of Indiana State Teachers 
College was analyzed to determine 
how many ol the requirements of the 
approved school Indiana State ful- 


lilled. 


Finpincs. It was shown that Indi- 
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ana State Teachers College has the 
curriculum facilities for training occu- 
pational therapy aides in the two-year 
course United States 
Civil Service Aides, with the help of 


a United States General Hospital for 


reg uired for 


the six months training. Lieutenant 
Colonel R. A. Fleetwood of the Unit- 
ed States General Hospital, Camp 
Atterbury, Indiana, wrote that he felt 
sure something could be worked out 
later with the department in their hos- 
pital in giving students from this 
school the practical experience in this 


lield. 


An inspection ol the tabulation olf 
the courses in the approved school of 
occupational therapy at Michigan 
State Normal as compared with the 
curriculum ollered at Indiana State 
revealed that the most outstanding 


deticiencies were: 


CSardening ............ qr. hrs. 
Medical Lectures ...... 
Juvenile Delinquency. .. 4% 
Pre-Clinical Teaching. 
Theory of Occupational 

Psychiatry ............ 2 
Advanced Theory of Oc- 

cupational Therapy. 472 
Physical Reconstruction of 

Crippled Children ... 3 
Household Mechanics... 4'/2 
Weaving ............. 3 

Total 38 qr. hrs. 


In addition, there were a number 
of courses for which at least a partial 
equivalent now exists. This list fol- 
lows: Use of Books and Libraries, 
Creative Dramatics, and Kinesiology. 
It is probable that 49/2 


of electives could be fully met by the 


quarter hours 


present olerings. 


In the actual organization of an oc- 
cupational therapy course at Indiana 
State, it would be necessary to make 
a more extensive analysis of certain 
courses to determine exactly what ad- 


ditions are needed. 


Osporn, Haskerr B. A Study in 
Csuidance. 203 pp. (No. 311) 


Prosptem: The study was made in 


an ettort to determine the extent of 


15 


the inlluence of the recognized and 
established ouidance agencies In the 
lives of high-school pupils. The study 
also sought to determine jusl how ef- 
lective and inclusive the influences of 
these agencies have been in allecting 
the thoughts, attitudes, and actions of 
high-school pupils: whether or nol 
they are functioning in accord with 
the best accepted educational aims 
and principles: the attitude of the pu 
pil towards these agencies; and what 


additional guidance if any is needed. 


Metnop: The questionnaire meth- 
od was used in sathering the data 
from which conclusions were drawn. 
A questionnaire containing one-hun- 
dred questions was lilled out by each 
member of the senior classes in six 
high schools. The schools co-operal 
ing in the study were Robinson, Illi- 
Illinois; Paris, 


nois: law renceville. 


Hlinois: Sullivan. Indiana: Clinton, 
Cjarlield of 


Haute. Indiana. The questions cov 


Indiana: and ‘lerre 
ered the lields of vocational ouidane e, 
moral and religious suidance, and 


social civic guidance. 

The influencing agencies consid 
ered in the questions of the question 
naire were the home. the school. the 
church, the radio, magazines, books. 
movies, etc. 

The answers given by the pupils to 
the the 


were organized and tabulated. and 


questions of questionnaire 
conclusions were drawn from the data 
thus obtained. 

Finpincs: The results were as fol- 
lows: 

|. The presenl high-school program 
does not stress vocational, social, and 
moral suidance as much as it should. 

2. The modern high school does 
not help enough ol its pupils lo es 
tablish a delinite aim or goal in lile. 

3. There is a delinite desire and a 
felt need in the life of the high school 
pupil for more religious instruction. 

4. high-school teachers can 
nol ellectively serve as a counselor to 
their pupils because there is a lack of 
complete understanding and sympa 
thy between teacher and pupil. 


5. The home is failing in a great 


many ol its accepted traditional lune. 
tions in the orowth of the child. 
6. Most high-school pupils lee] 
thal they have no one to go to for 
answers to their vital life problems, 
7. In order that our country may 
continue as a tree democracy, the 
school must know where the home 
and the church is failing to serve the 
needs of the child and must see that 
those needs: are properly ade- 


suately met. 


Rosenspium, Asranam A Study 
ol the Relationship the 
Knowledge of the Bible on the Part 
of Three Hundred Nineteen High 
School Seniors in the Public Schools 
of Terre Haute. Indiana, in 19-44. and 
Their Social Adjustment. 67 pp. (No, 
512) 


Prospiem. It is senerally assumed 


betu een 


that religion and conduct GO hand in 
hand. Bible knowledge as one phase 
of religion would then be a factor in 
the behavior of the occidental world. 
The writer has known, however, peo 
ple who had no actual knowledge of 
the Bible and vel were well adjusted 
socially. With this experience in mind 
he has attempted to determine the cor- 
relation Bible 
(Old and New Testaments) and per 


sonality adjustment on the part of 319 


between knowledge 


senior high school students in Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

Nernop. A Bible test and a set of 
values for personality rating were 
composed by the writer and adminis- 
tered to the senior students. On this 
test sixty-lour answers were possible. 
Three teachers rated each student ac- 
cording to their opinions ol him and 
to the numerical value for the traits 
in consideration. Five traits: truthtul- 
ness, characteristic mood, sociability, 
purposelulness, and emotional contro! 
were considered in this study lor per 
sonality adjustment. Each trail has a 
numerical value ol live for pertect. 
Hence a combined rating of 75 could 
have been obtained for a pertect score. 

Finpincs. Data were collected from 
319 senior students from all of the 
public high schools in Terre Haute. 


The coefficient of correlation between 
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the students: knowledge of the Bible 


and their social adjustment was 
found to be +.302, which is low: the 
probable error is .034, which is re- 
liable. 


The means 
Bible 


found to be 27.6. The standard devia 


of the 


were 


ol the scores 


were derived and 
tion was 10.4. The mean of the per 
sonality adjustment was 37.9, and the 
standard deviation 6.8. 

On the basis of these tests it was 
found that the correlation between 
Bible knowledge social adjust- 
02 +.034. The 


mean ol the Bible lest scores is 27.0 


ment is low. it is 


+10.4, and of the personality index 
57.9 © 6.9. It was further lound that 
76.5 per cent of the students attend 
church at least semi-monthly, and 
01.55 per cent of the total have, in the 
opinion ol the writer, a good attitude 


toward the h. 


lt is the beliel of the writer that 
Bible know ledge influences social be 
havior. Even those individual stu 
dents who did rank high in the per 
sonality index and who knew ver 
little of the Bible. are the writer feels, 
it. The ideals of the 


Bible are so deeply rooted in the be 


influenced by 


havior pattern ol the occidental world 
that unconse iously we behave accord 


ingly. 


Sapiston, Jane. A’ Survey 
of the Teaching of Sociology in the 
Public High Schools of Indiana as of 
941-42. 49 pp. (No. 313) 

Prosiem. This study is an 
lo discover (1) the number of schools 
in Indiana that teach sociology, (2) 
their size. (5) the amount ollered, (4) 
the general qualilications and experi- 
and (3) the 


ences ol the teachers. 


content ol the COUrSeS. 


Procepurr. The names of teachers 
ol so iology were secured from the 
liles of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and trom the superintendents 
of the county schools. Questionnaires 
were sent to these teachers. A survey 
was made ol live of the fourteen text- 
books used hy the high-school teach 


ers in their COUPFSeS, 


FINDINGS. Seventy-one ol the nine 
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tv-lwo county superintendents re 


sponded: thirty ol them listed teach 
ers of soc iology. The names of twenty- 
lour urban teachers were secured 
lrom the files of the State [Department 
of Education. These urban teachers 
and the ninety-live rural teachers, 
whose names were secured from the 
superintendents were sent question 
naires, Sixty-three responded, but on 


ly lorty-live taught sociology. 


ilty per cent of the rural schools 
had enrollments of less than one hun- 
dred, while all the urban schools en- 
rolled more than one hundred. Of the 


had 


urban schools, 61.54 per cent 


over six hundred students. 


The courses were for the main part 
ollered as one-semester courses to 
juniors and seniors. The courses had 
more of an elective nature in the ur 
ban schools than in the rural, but a 
soodly portion ol the rural schools 
provided lor an elective course. 

The enrollment in the classes was 
senerally high considering the size of 
the schools. There was little differ- 
ence in the average enrollment of the 
and the oirls. The average en- 
rollment per class was larger in the 


urban than in the rural schools. 


The teachers were predominantly 
male and averaged in age thirty-two 
in the rural school and thirty nine in 
the urban. They were experienced 
teachers both in vears olf service as 
teachers and as soc iology instructors. 
They had all secured baccalaureate 
degrees with 62.3 per cent ol the rural 


teachers and 69.23 per cent of the ur- 


ban holding advanced degrees. All of 


the teachers were busy with admini- 


stralive. extracurricular. an regular 


leac hing duties. The rural teachers 
taught a greater variety of social stud- 
ies and a greater number ol classes in 
other subject lields. A variety of ac 
livities and experiences were listed by 
the teachers as being helpful to them 
in the teaching of sociology. 

The methods of procedure used in 
the teaching of sociology were many 


and varied. All but three used texts. 


which were predominantly ol their 


own choice. All used supplementary 


relerences. The use ol magazines was 


extensive. Notebooks, both special 


and regular class notebooks, were 
used to a larger extent in the urban 
than in the rural schools. The use of 
charts and graphs and the making of 


had 


again more was done in the urban 


case studies wide usage, but 
schools. The use of social agencies for 


Visitation, speakers, and investiga- 
tions and reports was used by the ur- 
ban schools more than by the rural 
ones. A greater percentage of croup 
or individual projects was used hy 


urban hers. 


From a study of live of the lourteen 
textbooks used and the outlines of 
thirty of the courses taught. the bulk 
of the content is in the nature of prob- 


lems of soc iely rather than the theory. 


Jerry, Ora A. Contemporary Criti 
cism of Charlotte Three 
Novels (1847-1835) and the Author's 


lo the Criticism. 187 pp. 


Bronté s 


) 
Reaction 


(No. 314) 


Prosiem. This study was made lor 
the purpose of finding out how the 
author of Jane Eyre, Shirley, and Vil 
leite was regarded by the critics of her 
interested to 


time. [The writer was 


know just who were the critics of 
(Charlotte Bronté. and how that novel 


ist reacted to their criticism. 


Nletnop. The writer searched for 
reviews of the three books in the Indi- 
ana State Veachers College | ibrary 
and the Emeline Fairbanks Library 
in lerre Haute, Indiana State Library 
at Indianapolis, Indiana Lniversity, 
and finally. the University of Illinois, 
where a a h store of Bronté material 
was available. 

The writer has diligently checked 
and re-checked the quoted material 
for diflerences in spelling and punctu- 
ation. L'nder the able translation of 
Dr. He V. Wann of Indiana State 
Teachers College and Jean Jacob of 
the lniversity of Illinois. the French 
reviews have been made understand- 


able. 


Clement two 


l-rom K. Shorter's 
volumes olf The Brontés: Life and 
Letters. and lrom a lew other sources, 


the writer has Sear hed lor Charlotte 
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Bronté s letters regarding specilic cri- 
tiques. 

Finpincs. Jane Eyre, published in 
1847, writen under the pen name of 
Currer Bell, an unknown author, re- 
ceived as did 


Thackeray's Vanity Fair, a contem- 


much attention § as 


porary work. Miss Bronté’s novel re- 
ceived applause from such men as 
Fonblanque of the Examiner, Forcade 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, and 
Lewes of Fraser's Magazine. Thack- 
eray praised the book highly. Many of 
the reviewers, however, found Jane 
Eyre coarse, anti-Christian, and vul- 
gar. Miss Bronté declared that as long 
as she had the approval of such men 
as Fonblanque. Forcade, and Thack- 
eray, she had her reward. Most of the 
criticisms contained 


adverse praise 


for the intense interest. 


When Shirley, a tale of the mill- 
country, appeared in 1849, the public 
in general was disappointed. Instead 
of the one powertul love tale found in 
Jane Eyre, there were two of lesser 
interest. Lewes wrote a harsh review 
in the Edinburgh Review: Forcade 
was still gracious in his praise: Syd- 
ney Dobell wrote an article in the 
Palladium, in which he praised the 
author, especially for her work, Jane 
Eyre, which would live with English 
literature. The Times was scathing, 
and rumor stated that Thackeray's 
pen was responsible for the review. 
Charlotte Bronté stated that it seemed 
as though the ones who liked the first 
work did not care for the second, and 
those who did not care for the first, 
Jane Eyre, were pleased that Shirley 
was dierent. All in all, she was 
heartsick at the reception ol Shirley. 


When Villette appeared in 18353, 
the critics pronounced it good. The 
coarseness of Jane Eyre had disap- 
peared, and only the artistic tale re- 
mained. There was perhaps a little 
of the unreal left. but it was so well 
done that one did not mind. Shorter 
had designated the book as a remark- 
able novel of place, ranking with 


Marble and 


George Eliot's Romola. The setting 


Hawthorne's Faun 


of the work was Brussels, where Char- 
lotte attended school and later taught. 
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Charlotte Bronté cared much for 
the praise of Fonblanque, Forcade, 
and Thackeray. She liked a consistent 
critic. She wrote once to the Christian 
Remembrancer and once to Lewes, 
when she felt the sting of harsh criti- 
cism. She wrote once to Lewes to ex- 
press thanks. She parted friendship 
with Miss Martineau because of the 


review olf Villette. 


Kline... 


(Continued from page 121) 
Franklin said, “Let everyone ascertain 
his special business and calling, and 
then stick to it if he would be success- 
ful.’ With that in mind then, the 
thinking man will ask himself three 
questions — questions which will be 
his standards, his criteria of success. 
And surely these are the criteria 
which we would accept today — those 
of the thinking man who is concerned 
with the future of his environment, 
his society, his country. 

The first question which he will 
Have | fullilled my 


purpose; have | reached my goal in 


ask himself is: 


life? It is agreed that to reach a state 
of success, one must have in mind one 
clear and distinct goal: and then he 
must stick to it through all sorts of 
obstacles, whatever they may he. 
And his second question is: Am | 
happy with it all? It is quite possible 
that when he has reached his goal, 
he may still not be happy. but the 
man who is to be a complete suCcCeSS 
must be happy in his choosing — con- 
tent with himself and his fellow men. 
And the third question of vital im- 
portance is: Have | contributed any- 
thing to my community and to society 
in general? A person need not con- 
tribute any material thing to society, 
but through his work as a successful 
man he will have given inspiration, 
fellowship. kindness, and happiness 
to his associates. If he be a prolessor, 
the leading of youth is a contribution: 
il he be a physician, the saving of his 
patients is a contribution; if he be a 
merchant, the supplying of the mass- 
es's wants is a contribution; if he be 
a pastor, the inspiration and guidance 


given to his congregation is a contri- 


25 


bution; if he be a farmer, the produc- 
tion of food and fabrics; if he be a 
laborer, the production of consumer 


goods. Have | made any contribution? 


Those. then. are the three im por- 
tant questions which we must use as 
a true test for success. They are the 
criteria of success on the higher level 
— the level of the thinking man — to 


which we certainly should aspire, 


If we reach that state of SUCCESS in 
our lives where we can ask ourselves 
these questions and give a positive 
answer to them all, then it is inevi- 
table that a new society, a society 
which has high standards, ideals, and 
beliefs, will develop. And to this so- 
ciety our service men and women may 
return to lind happiness and to dis- 
cover inspiration, help. and cuidance 
lo carry out their former plans of life. 
In that respect, through the individual 
success ol us left behind today, selfish 
as it may seem, we will have fulfilled 
our obligation to our lighting men 
and women who are giving their time. 
their individuality. their strength, 
some ol them even their lives, to light 


lor us today. 


Shannon... 


(Continued from page 125) 
alter having iwo months in which to 
forget, the outside pupils, when given 
a surprise test, still knew much more 
about New Harmony s historical past 
than the New Harmony pupils them- 


selves. 


3. Alter the New Harmony pupils 


were given purposelul instruction 
similar to that given the outside pu- 
pils, they did about equally well 
on the test. It is signilicant that they 
did not do noticeably better. Com- 
munity pride or local interest did not 
seem to motivate them to an extent 


which showed up in their test scores. 


the test items 
proved difficult. and the same. ones 


proved easy, lor the New Harmony 


3 largely same 


pupils as for the outside instructed 
pupils. The coellicient of correlation 
the rank 


missed by the two groups was SI. 


between orders of items 
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5. In both the lirst and second test- 
ings, but particularly in the first, the 
New Harmony pupils did better on 
test items relating to the Dizarre or to 
the easily observable material objects 
of the community than on those relat- 
ing lo ideas or facts not observable in 
their immediate environment. 

6. In both the first and second test- 
ings, particularly the second, the New 
Harmony pupils did better on items 
relating to the Rappites than on items 
relating to the Owenites. The chiel 
reason for this probably is that the 
Rappite items related more to materi- 
al remains of the earlier communal 
settlements. | 

7. There was considerable agree- 
ment regarding the test items missed 
by the New Harmony pupils in the 
lirst and second testings. The coelli- 
cient of correlation between the rank 
orders of items missed in the two test 
ings was |. 

8. There was considerable agree- 
ment, also. regarding the degree of 


success ol the individual New Har- 


Around the Reading Table 


Recordings for Classroom and Dis- 
cussion Groups. Recording Divi 
sion, New York | ‘niversily Film Li- 
brary. New York: New Tools for 


learning, 1943. 24 pp. 


Recordings for Classroom and Dis 
cussion Groups is a short pamphlet 
divided into two parts: Part l~How 
to Use Recordings (pp. 1-8): Part Il 
~Study Outlines (pp. 9-24). 

The discussion on How to U'se Re 
cordings emphasizes the fact that our 
“rapidly changing civilization makes 
it... . especially important that the 
world of school be close to the world 
outside.’ This “world outside” can be 
brought into the schoolroom by means 
ol recordings not only of radio broad- 
casts, but also through recordings 
made for classroom use. “But,” de- 
clares the pamphlet-guide, “there is 
really danger in a generation which 
to understand and use today s 
machines and social devices in terms 
ol vesterday s machines. Therelore. 


lo aid the classroom teacher, the pam- 
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mony pupils on the lirst and second 
lestings. Those who did well on one 
tended to do well on the other, and 
the same lor those who did poorly. 
The coellicient of correlation between 
the rank orders of the pupils on the 
two testings was .74. 

9. On the first testing, when the 
New Harmony pupils were guessing 
to a considerable degree. the coelli 
cient of correlation between the rank 
order of items missed by them and 
that of items missed by the West 
Terre Haute pupils, who were guess- 
ing almost solely, was .68. However. 
alter the New Harmony pupils had 
received purposelul instruction and 
were tested again, the coefficient of 
correlation between the rank orders 
ol items missed by them and by the 
West Terre Haute pupils was only 
43. 

10. On both the first and second 
lestings, the lew pupils who had re 
cently come to New Harmony he- 
cause of the oil boom did more poor- 


ly than their classmates. 


phlet sets forth: (1) ten suggestions 
relative to the use of recordings: (2) 
ten cautions to be observed: (3) a 
briel statement concerning the types 
of recordings: and (4) basic instruc- 
tions tor the operation ol playback 


equipment. 


The second part ol the pamphlet 
contains outlines to be followed in 
using recordings of four broadcasts 
of the University of Chicago Round 
Table. These outline-guides consist of 
live parts: (1) the theme of the re- 
cording: (2) the speakers: (3) ques- 
tions suggested for discussion or 
study: (4) suggested activities; and 


(3) suggested readings. 


This booklet is merely a guide for 
teachers and students learning to use 
recordings. It contains little material 
nol already known to those who have 
made recordings a part of their regu- 
lar classroom work. To those teachers 
now using recordings, the publication 
will serve as a check-list for recording- 
use activities. 

— Crarence 1. Nlorcan 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Crawlord., Mary M. Student Folk 


ways and Spending at Indiana 
University. Columbia | ‘niversity 
Press. New York. 271 pp. 


A study of student consumption al 
Indiana Lniversity as measured by 
student spending during the academic 
vear of 1940-1941, this publication 
answers questions pertaining to varia- 
tions in expenditures according to the 
sizes of communities from which stu- 
dents come, academic classilication, 
membership or non-membership 
lraternities and_ sororities, sex, etc. 
Not only the statistics of spending 
but also interpretations of the numeri- 
cal lindings are given carelul atten- 
lion. 

Broad differences in expenditure in 
the areas of housing, food, clothing. 
personal care and laundry, recreation 
and retreshments, lees, dues, text- 
books, transportation, health, contri- 
butions, and general reading are 
usaully due to “a unique pattern of 
stresses and strains in the life of each 
individual “which causes him to use 
his money to try to ease such strains 
and_ bolster security. Whether this 
pattern is based upon the desire to 
improve personal appearance, to gel 
a job and “make good” before mar- 
riage, to maintain the “front” stressed 
by socially ambitious parents, or to 
“keep up with the Joneses, © it hears a 
direct relation to the cost of securing 
the baccalaureate degree. 

The book is unique in that it clear- 
ly describes the patterns of consump- 
tion at Indiana University and, at the 
same time, provides a measure with 
which to compare student spending al 
other colleges and universities. It is so 
replete with tables, appendices, and 
bibliographical relerences, that not 
enly educators and college admini- 
strators but also parents of college 
students—and_ in many instances the 
students themselves—may lind mental 
food fit for each of their several sta- 
tions. 

— Harry E. Exper 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Faulkner, Ray N.. and Helen E. Dav- 


is, Teachers Enjoy the Arts. Com- 
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mission Teacher Education. 


1945. 


on 


Teachers FE:njoy the Arts is a report 
on the ellectiveness of art programs 
conducted as integral parts ol tive 
summer work shops for teachers dur 
ing 1940 and 1941. The work shops 
were sponsored by three of the city 
school systems participating in a co- 
operative study of teacher education 
under the direction of the commis 
The 


Commission, in promoting work shops. 


sion on leacher Education. 
was building upon a program already 
the Edu 
cation Association and the Associa- 


for Childhood Education. The 


(‘ommission s plans for the art-work 


initiated by Progressive 


shops were a direct oulgrowth of the 
Bennington Planning Conterence on 


Teacher Education in 1939. 


In Chapter |. the Commission states 
that the work shops were organized 
for the average individual whose art 
iraining has been largely neglected 
in school and college curriculums. 
(Chapter Il discusses the range and 
emphasis of the art work carried on in 
the art-work shops. This chapter has 
spec ial value for educators interested 
in the organization and conducting of 
art-work shops. Chapters Hl and IV 
quote and analyze the statements 
made during interviews by partici- 
pants of the live work shops. The 
bulk of the answers emphasized the 
following four elements in roughly 
equal proportions: sell-expression and 
the chance to actually do things: the 
variety and range ol materials and 
equipment with which to experiment: 
sociability and the exchange ol ideas 
the 


leaders of the art programs— their 


with fellow participants: and 
methods, attitudes and basis ol judg- 


ing efort.” 


The enthusiasm expressed by the 
participating teachers and administra- 
tors should stimulate educational 
groups throughout the country to try 
similar experiments. Teachers Enjoy 
the Arts is a record and analysis of 
what the few teachers and admini 
strators had in doing— in actually eX- 
pressing themselves. It greatly en- 


riched their lives and indirectly the 
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lives of the children under their super- 
vision. This book can ouide others in 
sensing the integral part art should 
have in the curriculum as well as in 
the daily life of the average person. 


Mildred I. Osgood 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Fairchild, Henry Pratt, editor, Dic 
lionary of Sociology. The Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc.. New York, 
1045, 

Sociology has always been faced 
with a peculiar problem of terminolo 
OV, Dealing as the science does with 
everyday common experiences, ils vo- 
cabulary was already established be- 
lore the science emerged. Thus soci- 
ology has always been confronted 
with the choice of either putting exact 
constructions on old words or coining 
new words lor its partic ular concepts. 
The former choice has been almost 
universally accepted. 

The work under consideration here 
has lor its purpose that of consolidat- 
ing and Standardizing the existing 
unitormities ol iological) linguis 
tic usage and to further extend such 
unilormities. 

The work has been well done. It is 
complete. The delinitions and explan 
ations are concise and their arrange 
ment is easily lollowed. 

ln a lew cases delinitions appear to 
be arbitrary. By way ol illustration. 
under the term social institutions, the 
idea ol personnel is not to be dis 
covered. although an examination ol 
several standard texts shows clearly 
that the idea of personnel is a widely 
accepted concept assoc iated with the 
lerm. 

All in all it is a work that every 
sociologist needs and one that many 
other prolessional people can use to 
advantage. 


Dewey ANNAKIN 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Winn, Ralph B.. Editor, Eencyclope 
dia of Child Guidance. The Philo 
sophical library, Inc., New York, 

1945, 

There have re ently appeared on 


the market one volume enc v« lopedias 


we 


which restrict themselves to dealing 
with content in a partic ular lield. This 
encyclopedia is such a book for the 
voung, lield of 
Child Guidance. The list of contrib- 


ulors is long and brilliant. In addi- 


but fast 


lion to the CNCVE lopedic discussion of 
the very comprehensive list ol lopics, 
much excellent bibliographical data 
are presented. An invaluable reler 
ence book lor psychiatrists and clini- 
cians, physicians, social workers, and 
teachers. 

— Narcaret PANkaskir 


lndiana State Veachers College 


Rivlin, Harry Editor, 
Modern The 
Philosophical library, New 
York, 1943. 902 pp. 

Since lields 


numerous and the pressure ol more 


dia of l-ducation. 


educ ational are so 


immediate demands is insistent. 
prolessional reading tends to become 
increasingly specialized. Because of 
this, the encyclopedia of Modern FEd- 
ucation meets a real need, as it pre- 
sents a cross section olf the signilic ant 
principles, practices, and terms in the 
various areas ol contemporary educa 
tion. lore than one hundred and 
litt, educators wrote or reviewed arti- 


this 


which will no doubt become a basic 


cles for authoritative volume 
relerence book for teac hers. adminis- 
lrators, parents, and other students ol 


ation. 


to name only a lew, there are arti 
cles on the basi: pring iples and prac 
tices in) administration, curriculum. 
educational psychology, educational 
iology. linance, hygiene, methods 
ol teaching, philosophy. teacher edu 
cation, etc. Another outstanding lea- 
ture of this book is the fact that its 
limited to the United 


States. It contains disc ussions of edu. 


scope nol 


cational pro edures of all of the coun- 
tries in’ North. Central, and South 
America and of the major countries in 
the rest of the world. 

The book is completely cross-in- 
dexed, and there are « arelully selected 
references appearing al the end of all 
major artic les. To the crowing num- 


ber of laymen who realize educational 
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problems concern them just as much 
as they do prolessional educators, the 
Encyclopedia of Modern Education 
will be as helpful as it is to teachers 
and administrators. 

— Marian A. Kittie 


Indiana State Teachers College 


New York State 


Committee on Industrial and labor 


Joint legislative 
Conditions. The American Story of 
Industrial and Labor Relations. 
The Williams Press, Albany, New 
York, 1943. 315 pp. 

The American Story of Industrial 
and Labor Relations is something new 
in the way ol textbooks. It was writ- 
ten to be used specilically as a basis 


lor a high-school course in industrial 


and labor relations. The make-up ol 


the book is expensive and attractive. 
In the 315 pages. there are 297 pic- 
tures. charts. and diagrams. For the 
most part, they add interest to and 
clarify the text, but there are others 
which are too difficult for the high- 
school student. 

The first: four chapters divide the 
American economic history into four 
liltv-vear periods: 1790, 1840, 1890, 
and 1940. Part Il is devoted to unfair 
labor practices. unions ol workers’ 
own choosing. untair union practices, 
mediation and arbitration, minimum 
wages and maximum hours. work 
mens compensations, and social 
curity. Part II] goes into the current 
industrial labor 


and postwar 


problems. 


Too many young people today join 
unions because the rest of the employ 
ees are organized. Many begrudge 
every cent they pay in dues, consider 
ing sue lL dues an added tax on their 
Pav checks. Unless their fathers or 
grandlathers were among the pioneers 
of organized labor. they have no con- 
ception of the struggles that have gone 
before them. 

The youngsters who are just enter- 
ing school will grow up to he even 
more ignorant of the history olf work- 
ing conditions unless such history is 
included in the curriculum. Whether. 
upon reaching maturity, they see lil 


lo uphold organized labor or condemn 
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it. will be a problem each and every 
one will have to solve for himself. 

It is high time that a book of this 
nature be included in every state list 
ol adopted textbooks. 

— Marian A. Kittre 


Indiana State Teachers College 


l-itzpatrick, edward A.. MeCarthy of 
Wisconsin. 
Press, 1944. 
That 


spirit lated never to rest’ was as true 


Columbia University 


“Democracy is a_ troubled 


in the early twentieth century as 
when uttered by Fisher Ames. If one 
believes that faithful, courageous, re- 
sponsible civic action should guard 
this “troubled spirit, he will be the 
better able arrry alter the 
stimulation of this “social” biography 
of a remarkable public servant — Me- 
Carthy of Wisconsin. 

Charles NMeCarthy 


lrish immigrants and reared in their 


was born of 
boarding house in a Massachusetts 
shoe manutacturing town. He worked 
his way through school, graduated 
from Brown University, coached foot- 
ball at the University of Georgia. 
earned his Ph. D. at the University 
of Wisconsin (1901) in history, po- 
litical 
was awarded the Justin- Winsor Prize 
in history (1902). 1901 until 


his death in 1921, his inventive gen- 


science. and economics, and 


From 


ius and untiring labor was given to 
Wisconsin and the nation. His tirm 
conviction that a strong legislative 
branch is a bulwark of democracy led 
to his major achievement, the l_egis- 
lative Library, which of 
fered also the services of a Bill Dralt 
er. He advocated administrative com. 
missions to prevent bureaucracy, and 
the recall to cuard against judge- 
His “Bull 
Noose is signilicant, but his work 
and influence in World War I, es- 


Food 


made laws. work as a 


pec ially with Administrator 
Hloover, are more signiticant. The Ex- 
tension Division of the University olf 
Wisconsin the 


School of that state are the results ol 


and Continuation 
his educational philosophy and his 
influence. He was neither muckraker. 


crusader, propagandist, nor politician, 


but rather ‘the genuine social scien 
tist’ with a theory of social dynamic S, 
patiently linding truth for the use of 
men and helping them to hold even 
small Oains. 

Colonel Fitzpatrick has used some 
ol the correspondence of McCarthy's 
intimate friends—John Murdock, John 
1). Rockeieller, Jr.. Theodore Roose- 
velt, 


Jameson, Professor (‘ommons, el al 


President Andrews, Professor 
— and many other sources to give us 
a well documented and a very inter- 
esting book. The carelully selected ex- 
tracts in the appendices and a good 


of at 


volume that deserves numerous read- 


index increase the usefulness 
ers in these critical days. 
—Raymonp J. Reece 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Woiers. 


Michigan Delinquency. Columbia 


Paul. Economic Factors in 

University Press, 1944. 

Nlany over-simplilied popular mis- 
conceptions exist about the relation- 
ship of juvenile delinquency and eco- 
nomic background. This study, the 
lirst attempt known to its sponsors to 
provide a state-wide statistical picture 
of the economic backgrounds of juve- 
nile delinquency in the United States, 
helps to clear up such misconceptions. 
It also supplies a method for broaden- 
ing scientilic research in juvenile de- 
linquency, since it goes beyond simi- 
lar studies dealing only with urban- 
ized areas. 

Carelul 


applied lo an analysis of the recorded 


statistical methods were 
juvenile delinquency cases reported 
by the courts during two non-succes- 
sive periods of two years each, 1927- 
28 and 1931-32, respectively, in a state 
where the population density ranged 
from 2.000.000 in Wayne County to 
less than 2.000 in Oscoda, and the 
type of area covered varied trom in- 
dustrial Detroit to the mining and 
limber counties in the north. 

The author sought the answers, one 
by one, to the following questions: 
what relationships. if any, exist he- 
tween the delinquency rate and such 
variables as percentage olf urban area, 
average income, percentage of unem 


ployed, percentage of women em- 
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ployed, home ownership, size of fami- 
ly. parental neglect, percentage of Ne- 
sroes and foreign born, percentage of 
church members, and the incidence 


of adult crime? This book is a sum- 


note taking. There is also an appendix 
with sample tests covering all divi- 
sions of library instruction, a selected 


list of references. and an index. 


\dams. aurence |? rea licing 


\V hat | Used to P reac all in lndus tri- 


Arts, 100-110 (May). 
mary of the complex answers to these Hinkel, R.. E, and Leo Baron, Voca- 
Akers, Esther, Worst Davy. 1O4 
questions. tional Guide Book on Air Trans 1035. (Mav) . | 
[ranscontinental and Backus.  E. Burdette. Shall We 
Ingles, May, and Anna MeceCague, Western Air, Inc., Kansas City, leach the Bible in’ the Public 
Teaching the Use of Books and Li- Nlo., 1944. Schools? No! 31. 63 (January), 
braries, A Manual for Teachers and The aim of this book is to acquaint Bartlett. Edward R.. Tea hing Rel; 
Librarians. The H. W. Wilson — the nation’s youth with opportunities site in a Democrac v. 70-71 (Janu 
Company, 1944. awaiting them in this field of aviation. 
raltte, ul ar SiS 
Times change. and with them, Prepared primarily tor educators and and 
ideas and practices. The text has been students, it contains complete descrip- lich Composition Textbooks Pre. 
adapted to reflect the new trends of — tions of the types ol jobs available in sented for Indiana State Adoption 
content, method, and emphasis. The commercial transport, together with in 1945, 154-155 oeny 
authors are May Ingles. formerly li- vocational charts setting forth qualili- Jean Cazee, ly Worst 
\Wreek. 100 (May). 


brarian, and Anna M_cCague, assist- 


ant librarian, both of the Omaha, Ne- 


cations and salary ranges. 


“Youth of the nation must scrap 


Be nnie, illiam, Nlaide » ri 
hing \V Am No! 9} 


ence 


braska. Technical High School. the old Nlercator-type maps and adopt 120 (Nay 
This useful volume, which review- new textbooks in order to achieve Bonney, ler! ... Some Psy hologic al 

ers have called basic tool,” “just their proper place in the Air Age,” I Hects of War on Soldiers, 42-44 

a (November). 

the thing | have been looking for, says Jack Frye. the airline's president, Bontems. Edward. William Sefert 

and “excellent from every point of in the introduction. “The task of Joseph Young. Marshall Prothero. 

view a contribution that would bringing youth to full consciousness Stories Irom Sailors Who Have 

be productive of great good if all ol what the airplane may mean lies wry lo Sea, 37-39, 43 (Novem 

er). 


teachers could be persuaded to use 

has already gone through three 
editions. Intended for teachers and li. 
brarians giving library instruction, its 
purpose is to describe brielly various 
methods that have been used success- 


fully in teaching this subject to stu- 


with our educators and our educa 
tional institutions, and it is to the end 
of helping them in this vital work that 
this book has been prepared. 

The book contains a world map lor 
the Air 


airplane has caused 


Age and explains that the 


lo plac e the 


Brookover, Wilbur. An Analysis ol 
the (Jpposition of the Medical Pro 
lession to Modilications in the Svs 
tem of Medical Care, 10-14 (Sep 
tember). 

Some 

Problems of Vocational Edu ation, 


(Se ‘ple wmber). 


Brown. [-lorence. ostwart 


dents in elementary and high schools North Pole at the center, much Burke Roseanna, The Struggle oi 
and colleges. the way that the hub is in the center Races, > (November). 3 - 
Cornick. Martha. Why “ly “Best 
Placing emphasis on the high ol a wheel. " 
Was Besi, 101-102 (Mav) 
school level, a variety of suggestions It describes how global war has Cunningham. Phyllis. Home Exo 
and forms ol practice work have been — swept mankind into a three dimen nomics on a Commercial Basis. 107 


purposely included to make the book sional age of the air: how the plane (May). | . 

adaptable to elementary and college has conquered entire nations and then Dick, Frank Histori Study 

students as well. As it is hoped that sets forth the limitless possibilities o| 133-134 Gulv) 

classroom teachers will find this book  aircralt as an instrument of peacetul Fdele Helen. lmplic ations of Re 


useful in helping their students ac- 
quire library skills. much more expla- 
nation of elementary library tech- 
niques has been included than would 
have been the case had it been in- 
tended for librarians alone. 


Chapters cover: aims, organization, 


commerce. 

In addition to an orientation course 
in air transportation, the educational 
guide contains a complete bibliogra- 
phy on various aviation subjects. The 


Hinkel, 


TWA’s educational supervisor, and 


book was prepared by R. E. 


Fearne in ler | Jevelopment! 
lor | Care her Leduc ation, 00-07. (Jan 


uary). 
The Navy Re ports 


-Ider. Harry 
89-901 (Nlarch). 


to the 
evans, Josephine Increase in Ac 
olescent lelinquenc v in Wartime 


TS. (March). 


‘arris, Dor “Best™ Day in Mh 

and methods of library instruction: leo Baron, general manager of the 
eaching areer, OV). 

the library and its arrangement; the airline's Puplic Information Depart Beene 


the card catalog: the diction- 


reference books: 


book: 
ary; encyclopedias: 
Magazines and Magazine indexes: us- 
ing book lists and building one s own 


library: compiling bibliographies: and 
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ment. Copies are available at 73c and 
Public Information Department, 101 
West Eleventh Street, Kansas City 0, 


Nlissouri. 


can be obtained through 


30.44 (November). 

Nliller, A lo 
Therapy \ides and 
Such 


Teachers 


qucncy, 


‘Oe upational 


( Treen, 


12 eng ommendations lor 
in Indiana State 
133-130 (July). 


(‘ourse 


College. 
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John Erle. What Next. 


Grinnell, 
Alma Mater? 84-83. 93. (March). 
Harrington, lary Helen, There Will 
Never Be Another Day Like It. 
102-104 (May). 


. Harris, Fred, Initiating a Program in 


; Audio-Visual Education, 119-120 

(May). 

Hic ks. Harriet Ellen, Sly Worst 

“Best” Day, 99-100 (May). 

| Huckleberry, Alan W.. The Speech 

Bureau: Introduction, 23-20 

| (November). 

Jerry. Ola A., Contemporary Criti 

| cism of Charlotte Bronté's Three 

Novels (1847-1835) and the Auth- 

: ors Reaction to the Criticism, 137 

15s (July). 

Jones, Daisy Marvel, Vocabulary De 
velopment, 116-118 (May). 

Keller. Lora Gail, What is Patriot 

| ism?’ 36 (November). 

Kittle, Nlarian Bibliographies lor 
Religious and Character 
tion, 79-83 (March). 


Kittle. Marian A.. J. R. Shannon. 


Teacher Turnover in Indiana Dur 


-duca- 


ing the Ten Years of the epres 

sion, 1-0 (September). 

Kline, Walter D.. Criteria of Success, 

121, 138 (July). 

Leuba, James H., [he Teaching of 
Religion in the Schools, 34-35, 62 
(January). 

Lewis, Joseph. Nlore Objections lo 
Religion and the Bible in Publi: 
Schools. 32-33 (Januarv). 

Liston, Doris, a Modern 
World, 31-32.35 (November). 

l_vda, John W.. Character and Race 
Relations, 63 (January). 

MeKown, Harry C.. 
Character-Education ()pportunities 
of [extracurricular Activities, 60-62 
(January). 


Malan. Clement Character 
cation, 38, 72 (January). 


Mehringer. Sarah Catherine, The Av 
peal of the Newbery Prize Books 
to Children the Elementary 
Cirades, 13-19 (September). 

\loore. Vesper Dale, Critical Analy 
sis of Content, Techniques, and In- 


structional Aids in the Vea hing ol 
Navigation. 13) (July). 


Improving the 


Oberholtzer, From Prine ipal to 
Superintendent, 131-132 (July). 
Oherholtzer. How | Became a 

Peacher, 74-73, 92 (March). 
Oberholtzer When Veacher 
Turns Principal, 115 
(Nay). 
Osborn, Haskell B.. A Study in) 


Guidance, 130 (July). 


July, 1944 


Peters, Mary Olga. The Future ol 
| anguages in the Postwar World. 
40-41, 435. (November). 

Petrie, John Clarence. 
Teach the Bible in the 
Schools? Yes! 30 (January). 

Piety, Obert B.. A Critical Analysis 
of the Pertaining to 
the Psyc hology ol Physical Educa 
tion trom 1930 to 1942 Inclusive. 
154 (July). 

Prothero, Marshall, William Seifert. 
Joseph Young, Edward Bontems., 


Shall We 


Public 


Stories trom Sailors Who Have 
Been to Sea. 37-39, 43 (Novem 
her). 

(Query. Arthur C.. Postwar Labor 


Problems, 114-115 (May). 

Rapp, earl W.. and J. R. Shannon. 
High-School Pupils Knowledge of 
local History, 123-125, 138 (July). 

Reed, Robert, Culture — luring and 
Alter the War. 22-23 (September). 

Rosenblum, Abraham LL... A Study in 
the Relationship between — the 
Knowledge of the Bible on the Part 
ol Three Hundred Nineteen High- 
School Seniors in the Public 
Schools of Terre Haute. Indiana, 
in 1944, and Their Social Adjust 
ment, 130-137 (July). 

Sabiston, Emma Jane. A Survey ol 
the Veaching ol Sociology in the 
Public High Schools of Indiana as 
of 1941-42, 137 (July). 

Schlarman, Ralph. Other Heroes — 
The Doctors and Nurses, 33-34, 30 
(November). 

Seely. Commander Charles S.. 
Russian-American Amity, 92-95 
(March). 

Seilert, William. Joseph Young. ed 
ward Bontems, Marshall Prothero. 
Stories from Sailors Who Have 
Been to Sea. 37-39, 435° (Novem 
ber). 

Shannon, David. What Schools Can 
learn trom the Army, t11. 120 
(Nay). 

Shannon, J. R.. Sex Education. 64-65 
(January). 

Shannon, J. R.. Marian A. Kittle. 
Teacher Turnover in Indiana Wur 
ing the Ten Years of the lepres 
sion, 1-0 (September). 

Shannon, J. R.. and Earl W. Rapp. 
High-School Pupils Knowledge ol 
local History, 123-123, 138 (July). 

Small, orothy Burget, Practicing 
What | Used to Preach in Home 
Economics, 108 (lay). 

Smith, Rosemary F.. My Best Day. 
QOS (May). 

Southcott, vall Religion and 
Education — Past, Present, and 
future, 608-69 (January). 


Stewart, Helen Ann, Nlaladjustment 
among leachers, 126-130 (July). 
lirey, Ralph Religious Emphasis 
at Indiana State Teachers College, 

30-37, 72 (January). 

Tirey. Ruth, A Remedial Reading 
Program tor Children in the Pri- 
mary Grades of the Riley School, 
Mitchell, Indiana, 133 (July). 

\Vendholt, Charles D.. Basic 
(Comprehensive Course in Mlechan- 
ical Drawing, 122, 132 (July). 

Young, Joseph, William Seifert, Ed 
ward Bontems, Marshall Prothero, 
Stories from Sailors Who Have 
Been to Sea. 37-39, 43 (Novem- 
ber). 

/apoleon, Marguerite \W., Counsel 
ing Youth for Today and Tomor. 
row, 20-21, 23 (September). 


Index 


Adolescent Delinquency: Increase in 
Adolescent Delinquency in \War- 
lime. Josephine A. Evans, 76-78 
(Nlarch). 

Art: Art in a Modern World, Doris 
iston. 31-32. 33 (November). 

Audio-Visual Education: Initiating 
a Program in Audio-Visual Educa 
tion. Fred Harris. 119-120 (May). 

Autobiography: From Principal to 
Superintendent. E. Oberholtzer. 
131-132 (July). 

Autobiography: How | Became a 
Teacher, E. E. Oberholtzer, 74-75. 
Q2 (March). 

Autobiography: When Teacher 
Turns Principal. E. E. Oberholtzer, 
112-113. 115 (May). 

Beginning Teacher: A “Best™ Day in 
Nly Teaching Career, Dorothy Far 
ris, 100-101 (May). 

Beginning Teacher: Nly Best Day. 
Rosemary F. Smith, 98 (May). 
Beginning Teacher: Nl Worst 
“Best Day. Harriet Ellen Hicks. 

99-100 (May). 

Beginning Teacher: Nly Worst Day. 
Esther Akers, 104-105 (May). 

Beginning Teacher: Ny Worst 
Week, Jean Cazee Beavers, 106 
(Nay). 

Beginning Teacher: There Will Nev- 
er Be Another Day Like it. Mary 
Harrington, 102-104 (May). 

Reginning Teacher: Why Vly “Best 
Day Was Best. Martha Cornick., 
101-102 (May). 

Bible Knowledge: A Study of the 
Relationship between the Knowl- 
edge of the Bible on the part of 
Schools of Terre Haute, Indiana; in 
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1944, and their Social Adjustment, 
Abraham L. Rosenblum. 136-137 
(July). 

Character Education: Character and 
Race Relations, John W. Lyda,. 63 
(January) 

Character Education: Character Ed 
ucation, Clement Malan. 38. 72 
(January) 

Character Education: Character Ed. 
ucation through the Curriculum, 3° 
(January). 

Character Education: Improving the 
Character-Education Opportunities 
of Extracurricular Activities, Harry 
C. NlcKown,. 60-62 (January). 

Charlotte Bronté: A Contemporary 
Criticism of Charlotte Bronté’s 
Three Novels (1847-1835) and the 
Author's Reaction to the Criticism. 
Ola A. Jerry, 137-138 (July). 

Culture: Culture — luring and After 
the War. Robert Reed, 22-23 (Sep- 
tember) 

I-ducation: The Nature and Aims ol 
liberal Education, 46-48 (Novem- 
her). 

[-ducation: What Next, Alma Mat- 
er? John Erle Grinnell, 84-85, 93 
(March). 

Hish-School Alumni: Historica! 
Study of the Decker High School 
Alumni, Frank FE. Dick. 133-154 
(July). 

Llistory: High-School Pupils’ Knowl- 
edge of Local History, J. R. Shan- 
non and tzarl W. Kapp. 125-125. 
138 (July). 

(juidance: A Study in Guidance. 
Haskell B. Osborn. 136 (July). 

Economics: Home Economics 
on a Commercial Basis, Phyllis 
Cunningham, 107 (lay). 

Home Economics: Practicing What | 
to Preach in Home Econom. 
ics, Dorothy Burget Small, 10% 
(May). 

industrial Arts: A Basic-Comprehen- 
sive Course in Mechanical Draw- 
ing. Charles ID. Wendholt. 122. 
132 (July). 

Industrial Arts: Practicing What |! 
L'sed to Preach in Industrial Arts, 
laurence E. Adams, 109-110 
(May). 

Juvenile Delinquency: Juvenile De- 
linquency, Bernard CGélasser, 30. 


44 (Novenaber). 


Labor Problems: Postwar Labor 
Problems, Arthur C. Query, 114. 
115 (May). 


| anguages: The Future of | anguages 
in the Postwar World, Mary Olga 
Peters, 40-41, 45 (November). 


Maladjustment: Maladjustment 
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among Teachers, Helen Ann Stew 
art, 126-130 (July). 

Naval Medical Corps: Other Heroes 
— The Doctors and Nurses, Ralph 
Schlarman. 33-34, 360 (November). 

Navigation: Critical Analysis of the 
Content, Techniques. and Instruc- 
tional Aides in the Teaching of 
Navigation, Vesper Dale Moore. 
1335 (July). 

Navy: The Navy Reports to the Col- 


lege, Harry Elder, 86-91 
(March). 
Navy Stories: Stories trom Sailors 


Who Have Been to Sea, William 
Seifert, Joseph Young. edward 
Bontems, larshall Prothero, 37-39. 
43. (November). 

Newbery Prize Books: The Appeal ol 
the Newbery Prize Books to Chil- 
dren in the Elementary Grades. 
Sarah Catherine Mehringer, 15-19 
(September) 

No Days in Teaching: Mly Maiden 
[-xperience in Teaching Which | 
Am Not Getting, William Bennie, 
110-111, 120 (May). 

Occupational Therapy: A Course for 
Occupational Therapy Aides and 
Recommendations for such a 
Course in Indiana State Teachers 
College. Madge Miller Green, 135- 
136 (July). 

Patriotism: What is Patriotism? Lora 
Cail Keller, 36 (November). 

Psychological EHects of War: Some 
Psychological EHects of War on 


Soldiers. Merl E. Bonney, 42-44 
(November). 


Psvchology ol Physical Education: A 
Critical Analysis of Experiments 
Pertaining to the Psychology ol 
Physical Education from 1930. to 
1042 Inclusive. Obert B. Piety, 134 
(July). 

Religious and Character Education: 
Bibliographies lor Religious and 
Character Education, Marian <A. 
Kittle, 70-83 (March). 

Religious and Character Education: 
Implications of Research in Char 
acter Development for Teacher Ed. 
ucation, Helen Ederle, 66-07 (Jan 
uary). 

Religious and Character Education: 
Religious Emphasis at Indiana 
State Teachers College. Ralph N. 
Tirey, 360-37, 72 (January). 

Religious and Characte- Education: 
Teaching Religion in a Democra y. 
I<dward R. Bartlett, 70-71 (Janu 
ary). 

Religious Education: Objec- 
tions to Religion and the Bible in 
Public Schools, Joseph Lewis, 32 
33 (January). 


Religious education: Religion and 
Education — Past, Present, and Fu. 
lure, W. Southcott, 68-60 
(January). 

Religious Education: Shall We 
Teach the Bible in the Public 
Schools? No! E. Burdette Backus. 
31. 635 (January). 

Religious Education: Shall We 
Teach the Bible in’ the Public 
Schools? Yes! John Clarence Pe 
irie, 90 (January). 

Religious Lducation: The Teaching 
ol Religion in the Schools. James 
H. Leuba, 34-35, 62 (January), 

Remedial Reading: A Remedial 
Reading Program flor the Children 
in the Primary Cirades in the Riley 


School, Mitchell, Indiana. Ruth 
lirey, 133 (July). 
Russian-American Amity: Russian- 


American Amity. l_ieut. 
er Charles S. Seely, Q2-95 (March). 
Sex Education: Sex Education. J. R. 
Shannon, 64-05 (January). 
Socialized Medicine: An Analysis ol 
the Opposition of the Nledical Pro 
fession to Modilications in the Sys 
tem of Medical Care. Wilbur 
Brookover, 10-14 (September). 
Soc iology: A Survey ol the Teach- 
ing of So« iology in the Public Hich 
Schools of Indiana as of 1941-42. 
Emma Jane Sabiston, 137 (July). 
S h Bureau: The S peec Bureau: 
An Introduction, Alan WW. Huckle 
berry, 23-29 (November). 
Struggle of Races: The Struggle ol 
Races, Roseanna Burke, 33 (No 
vember). 
Success: Criteria of Success. Walte- 
I). Kline, 121. 138 (July). 
Teacher Turnover: Teacher Turnover 
in Indiana luring the Ten Years 
of the Depression, J. R. Shannon, 
Marian A. Kittle, 1-6 (September). 


Textbooks: An Analysis and Evalua 
tion ol High School L-nglish-Com- 
position Textbooks Presented for 
Indiana State Adoption in 1945, 
Ruth Battle, 134-133 (July). 


Vocabulary Development: Vocabu 
lary Development, aisy Vlarvel 


Jones, 116-118 (lay). 


Vocational Education: Some Postwar 
Problems of Vocational Education. 
Florence Brown, 7-9 (September). 


Vocational Guidance: Counseling 
Youth for Today and | omorrow. 
Marguerite Zapoleon, 20-21, 23 
(September). 

Where Schools Have Failed: What 
the Schools Can Learn trom the 
Army, David Shannon, 111, 120 
(May). 
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Indiana State Serves 


The campus scene represents the total picture 
, of the College in war: 


ALUMNI IN SERVICE 
NAVY V-12 STUDENTS 
CIVILIAN MEN 
| NAVY V-5 STUDENTS 
| CIVILIAN WOMEN 
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Sound Mind Sound Body 


ACHIEVED by an all-inclusive physical education program 


directed toward life-long recreation skills, general 


health, and professional physical education work. 


FOR MAJORS in physical education, the Bachelor's degree 
is awarded. The general and recreational courses in 


swimming, tennis, golf, archery, and other sports 


and games are available for all women students. 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEG 


Terre Haute, Indiana 
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